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R. GALSWORTHY’S claim to immortality rests, 
in the last resort, on ‘‘ The Forsyte Saga.” 


to call “great.” And of them all he is the least 
mannered, though by no means the least individual. 
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~ it discards neatness in 


Not that it is the best thing he has done, in its detail ; 
both “The Country 


His style is recognisable almost everywhere you meet 
it, yet it is impossible 


House” and “The 
but the grandeur of 
the canvas counts. Mr. |) 
Galsworthy himself, 
with a modesty which 
in him is obviously 
sincere, calls the Saga 

“ the least unworthy” 
of his works. It shows 
at their fullest stretch 
his powers of con- 
trolled irony and 
scarcely-controlled 
sentiment. It aspires 
to be, it very nearly 
succeeds in being, a 
moving picture of a 
moving time—and of 
a class which used to 
consider itself immov- 
able. Associal satire, 
it neatly inserts the 
needle of inquiry be- 
tween the joints of the 
armour that protects 
the backbone of . 
England: as a story, 


favour of a more 
romantic quality. It 
is august; it chal- 
lenges the largest 
comparisons. There is nothing middle-class about it 
except its subject. 

‘We must then, in discussing Mr. Galsworthy as a 
novelist, discuss ‘‘ The Forsyte Saga” chiefly but not 
solely. In all his work, he has steadily brought the 
light of seriousness to bear on the darkness of fact ; 
and by seriousness I mean something moral as well as 
intellectual: a grave, constant endeavour to under- 
stand. Mr. Galsworthy is high-minded without being 
high-browed ; and it is this high-mindedness which 
gives unity to his achievement. He ranks, with Mr. 
Wells, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Conrad, among the few con- 
temporary novelists whom it is usual and reasonable 


From a painting by R. H. Sauter. 
From the Manaton Edition of the Works of John Galsworthy (Heinemann). 


to describe and diffi- 
cult even to illustrate. 
It reads just like good 
writing; it has no 
acrobatics and no fire- 
works : there is seldom 
an epigram. It is 
frequently, but I think 
erroneously, credited 
with a strain of 
devastating irony. As 
a matter of fact, when 
Mr. Galsworthy is 
openly ironical, he is 
often rather crudely 
, andimpotentlyso. His 
best effects are ob- 
tained by restraint: he 
is richest when appar- 
ently most colourless. 
From the early “ The 
Island Pharisees” to 
the recently published 
“ Captures,” which 
contains more than 
one tale weakened by 
the obviousness of its 
satirical moral, we can 
discern the persistence 
of a single criticism 
of life. Mr. Gals- 
worthy despises 
conventions because 
they are hypocritical, but he respects them because 
they are strong. He derides them, but he gives them 
their due. His subject is, consistently, conflict. In 
“‘ The Island Pharisees’ the contrast is between gener- 
ous impulse and mean respectability: in ‘“ The Man 
of Property,’ between the desire of freedom and the 
instinct of possession; in ‘‘ The Country House,” 
between sexual love and an accepted code of conduct ; 
in “ The Patrician,’ much the same, though there it 
has more complexity and less truth; in ‘“ The Dark 
Flower,” between the violence of passion and the fidelity 
of affection; in ‘“‘ The Freelands,” between rebellion 
and tradition ; in “ In Chancery” and “ To Let,” the 
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Wingstone, Manaton. 
Mr. Galsworthy’s home in Devonshire. 
From a sketch by R. H. Sauter. 


same, of course, as in “‘ The Man of Property.” It 
would be possible to fit most of the other works to the 
same formula; but it is not necessary. The pre- 
occupation is sufficiently patent. 

It may be retorted that all high and serious art—at 
any rate all tragic art—is concerned with conflict. 
Life itself is conflict. But the distinguishing character- 
istic of Mr. Galsworthy’s genius is that it seems to accept 
the conflict, not the solution, as the final thing. And 
that is because of the evident conflict in his own mind. 
Noble as his work is, it lapses over and over again into 
negation. Compare his effects with those of the 
supremely great, whether tragic or comic, and the 
point is clear. No story was ever fuller of pain, frustra- 
tion and despair, than Lear’; but Lear” does 
not leave you questioning and empty at the end. No 
novel ever dealt more completely with failure and 
misery than “‘ Candide ”’; but it, too, answers its own 
questions. Mr. Galsworthy has perhaps just a little 
too much the air of protesting that he ought not to 
have been forced to raise the question at all. In “ The 
Freelands ’’ almost alone there is struck, at intervals, 
a decisive and confident note ; and as one reads it one 
thinks that here is a new and more authoritative Mr. 
Galsworthy. Listen to this : 

“Tf it be said that no worse leader than a fiery young 
fool can be desired for any movement, it may also be 
said that without youth and fire and folly there is 
usually no movement at all.” 

But at the end of even “ The Freelands,”’ the fire appears 
to have been quenched. 


Most conspicuous is the conflict in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
treatment of sexual love, which after all is, and is likely 
to remain, the chief subject-matter of fiction. He lays 
exceptional stress on the physical driving power of 
passion; and, at the other extreme, he makes people 
surrender their love with an ease and carelessness 
surely most unusual in life. It is significant that 
“The Freelands,”’ the book which gives us the bravest 
picture of the general conflict, gives also the best picture 
of love: there is in it a really beautiful and youthful 
rapture. But the most powerful of the novels is “ The 
Country House,” in which passion is treated with a 
realism that never strains up towards the ironical, and 
love with an idealism that rarely trickles down into the 
sentimental. Here, too, the clash of conventions meets 
that artistic detachment which is, mysteriously, also the 
artistic solution: you feel neither that the author has 
taken sides, nor that he has consented to be merely 
baffled. There is this good sentence in the book—one 
that might be taken as its motto: 


“For by courage and loyalty alone it is written 
that man shall live.” 


Mr. Galsworthy insists on having his butt, of course. 
Only, whereas in ‘“‘ The Island Pharisees ’’ he is a little 
bitter against the Pharisees of the majority, the ninety- 
in-a-hundred who stick to the broad and beaten way 
(though, as he admits in a preface, “‘ we are all Pharisees, 
whether of the ninety or the ten’’) ; and whereas, in 
“The Man of Property,” as we shall see, his partiality 
is positively distorting—in “‘ The Country House ’’ he 
is genial, he even betrays solicitude, towards his pig- 
headed county family. The Pendyces are a type, like 
the Forsytes; but they are human. And their diffi- 
culties are bred of integrity as well as stupidity, of 
honour as well as obstinacy. It is lucky that their 
name gives him scope for a pleasantry : they suffer from 
what he calls Pendycitis. 

“The Dark Flower” dwells, unsatisfyingly, on the 
recurring trouble of passion : 


“ Passion never plays the game. It, at all events, 
is free from self-consciousness, and pride; from 
dignity, nerves, scruples, cant, moralities; from 
hypocrisies, and wisdom, and fears for pocket, and 
position in this world and the next.” 


But it is hardly as simple as that, is it ? 

In “ Fraternity ’’—probably the weakest of all the 
full-length Galsworthy novels: it might as well have 
been called “‘ Futility ’’—the topic of sex is complicated 
by a social contrast. Our old friend the conflict !—but 
here so presented as to leave no definite impression save 
that it is all very sad. And very sad indeed it is. 
There is an aged philosopher, a Mr. Stone, who writes 
and talks vaguely, endlessly, about brotherhood. To 
adopt Mr. Galsworthy’s method with names—we have 
asked him for bread, and he has given us Mr. Stone. 

But it is with “The Forsyte Saga’’ that we must 
close. That must be taken as not only Mr. Galsworthy’s 
most deliberate bid for fame but also his most con- 
sidered reading of life. The giant family of Forsytes, 
with their accumulated wealth, their loyalties and 
hostilities of blood, their patient acquisitiveness, their 
horror of the rare “sports” that break out from their 
midst in the direction of beauty or of liberty, are meant 
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to be more than themselves: they are meant to repre- 
sent the great British Upper Middle-Class. Further, 
the chief character, the “‘man of property,’”’ Soames 
Forsyte, is meant to stand before us as the essential 
of the type, possessive in the extreme, successful, 
correct, unlovable: the duel between him and his wife 
Irene is the Galsworthian conflict at its purest, and 
towards it Mr. Galsworthy never assumes that detach- 
ment which is solution. 

That he himself feels uneasy about this is evident in 
his preface to the collected ‘‘ Saga.” He says, rather 
weakly, that Human Nature 

“is and ever will be very much of a Forsyte, and 

might, after all, be a much worse animal.”’ 
He insists that— 

“this long tale is no scientific study of a period; it 

is rather an intimate incarnation of the disturbance 

that Beauty effects in the lives of men. 

“The figure of Irene... is a concretion of 

disturbing Beauty impinging on a possessive world.”’ 
He claims that “‘ he, too, pities Soames.’’ He excuses 
Irene on the ground that she is not, even if she seems 
to be, “ hard and cruel,” but only “ wisely realistic.” 
But the Forsytes are presented as something special, 
not just as a general and laudable principle in human 
nature. And Irene, though we are certainly left in no 
doubt of her beauty, is hard and cruel. That it is 
Soames’s treatment which has made her so is obvious ; 
but to explain away her cruelty as “ wise realism ’’ is 
too open a partisanship for a creator. 

The anomalies of the plot are numerous. Why did 
Bosinney behave like such an unspeakable cad to 
June? How, granted that he was such a cad, could 
Irene have trusted him with her secret ? Why, if he 
loved her, did he not take steps to protect her when 
she was at her wits’ end, instead of running about 
under omnibuses and getting killed? How could he, 


an architect who had just completed a contract involving 
over twelve thousand pounds, and who had not been 
altogether idle before, have been threatened with 
hopeless poverty by an action to recover a few hundreds ? 
For what imaginable reason could Jolyon and Irene— 
the unpossessive ones, if you please: the devotees of 
beauty !—have conspired to break their boy’s heart 
just because he loved Soames’s daughter? Is it 
conceivable that he would have allowed them to do it ? 

(Mr. Galsworthy argues that they are not to blame, 
because their persuasions are not the determining 
factor—as if that lessened the guilt of persuading !) 

People do mad things, certainly ; but not in a madness 
methodically arranged to illustrate a theory. And the 
biggest unreality remains: for the Forsytes, as such, 
do not live. Though some of them achieve flesh-and- 
blood as individuals, the family is an abstraction. 

What redeems the whole from artificiality, despite 
its theorisings and its impossibilities, is the character 
of Soames. He is so real that he has “ run away with 
his creator,’’ as some critics say that Falstaff did with 
Shakespeare. Mr. Galsworthy wanted to make Soames 
unlovable ; but Soames is not at all unlovable. Mr. 
Galsworthy wanted to make Soames the embodiment 
of the possessive instinct ; but Soames behaves with 
perfect decency to his daughter in the dilemma in which 
Jolyon and Irene behave like maniacal monsters of 
possessive selfishness to their son. No: Soames is 
doubtless difficult to admire ; his conduct is certainly 
stained with one loathsome act of barbarity; he is 
lacking in public spirit and generosity ; but he has his 
redeeming points, and the chief of them is that he exists, 

That is the triumph of the book over its own short- 
comings. That is what lifts it to the heroic level of 
a saga, that is what makes it as likely to achieve im- 
mortality as any novel of our time. It is, in essence, 
the story of the pilgrimage of a suffering human soul, 


A NOTE ON GALSWORTHY’S PLAYS. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


OHN GALSWORTHY is among the elect of 
dramatists, about whom in their own lifetime 
are written exhaustive essays or even books. To the 


’ new generation of enthusiasts—to us who never saw 


Irving act, that is to say; who cut our teeth (while 
our elders were gnashing theirs) on Bernard Shaw ; 
and who marched forth in the shadow of Miss Horni- 
man’s somewhat sad-coloured banner—to us John 
Galsworthy has been among the elect so long that there 
seems little new for any of us to write on him. For my 
own part, certainly, I feel neither the inclination nor 
the occasion to be pontifical ; for on the one hand, most 
of the obvious and important things have already been 
said ; and on the other, his work is still on the up- 
grade and the last word about him not yet due. At 
best one may add to what is written a note or two— 
jottings here and there, detached personal impressions 
gieaned behind the harvest of others in the monthly 
round of seeing or reading his plays. 

Quite recently Galsworthy has come into his own. 
Not perhaps to popularity—by modern best-seller 


standards that is too strong a word—but to a recogni 
tion more in accord with his genius. That he will later 
on become a classic has long been evident ; for among 
any number of distorting-glasses there will survive few 
clearer mirrors of English society, just before and after 
the war, than that which his plays hold up. But it is 
only lately that he has been more than an honoured 
name to the average playgoer. The success of “‘ The 
Skin Game ’”’ here and in America was followed by the 
triumph of “ Loyalties,” which is still running over 
there ; simultaneously the Court Theatre was produc- 
ing ‘‘ Windows” and reviving some older plays; and 
although his novels are outside the present discussion, 
the publication of the complete Forsyte Saga about 
this time at seven-and-six was surely significant. Yet 
he is unlikely ever to become a “‘ popular” writer. Miss 
Kaye-Smith in a shrewd study of his work remarks that 
he “will never be widely read, for he alienates two 
important sets of readers—those who insist that a book 
shall teach them something, and those who with equal 
force insist that it shall teach them nothing.” This 
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generalisation is particularly true of drama; for the 
bulk of the playgoing public falls into two classes, the 
melodramatists and the entertainment seekers. The melo- 
dramatists must have their moral in black-and-white ; 
and the others (not all so frivolous and unthinking as 
some critics assume) include many people of sensitive 
taste who hold as a first principle that art should be 
non-didactic, and that all propaganda is essentially 
damnable. Galsworthy is too impartial for the first 
class perhaps ; beyond doubt he is too much in earnest 
for the second. 

And here arise two highly 
controversial points—his 
impartiality and his humour. 
“No sense of humour!” 
people exclaim as_ they 
come out of “Strife” or 
“ Justice,” and the high 
comedy of “ Pigeon” or 
“Skin Game” is not to all 
tastes. Yet when he likes, 
humour is at his command. 
“Punch and Go” is_ full 
of it, and the first act of 
“ Foundations ’’—nothing 
forced in either of these two. 
On the other hand the 
tragedies lack humour com- 
pletely ; and the facile explana- 
tion—that heshutshumour out 
of them deliberately and on 
mere technical principle—is I 
think unjust to the intellect of 
Galsworthy, who must know 
that no theme has ever been 
too grim to be relieved by 
a sense of humour if the author has been so inclined. 
I believe rather that this dramatist’s temperament, 
when his emotions have been deeply stirred, gives him 
no licence of frivolity ; and in support of this view I 
would cite certain half-and-half plays of his—plays with 
didactic tendencies, but without the white-heat of 
“ Justice’ or “‘ Strife ’’—whose humour, creeping in 
as it were beneath his guard, seems half-hearted and 
none too sure of its welcome. The obscure joke or 
mystery that runs through “ Foundations’’ has this 
hang-dog air ; so has the humour of “ The Eldest Son ” ; 
the dissertations of Mr. Bly (that stupendous bore, that 
Ancient Mariner of jobbing philosophers, that dire 
Autocrat of the Window Pane) move one to sleep 
rather than laughter ; and the superiority of “ Loyalties” 
is nowhere more marked than in its unlooked-for 
combination of humour and tragedy. 

The one possible exception to all this—the one play 
which might be cited as didactic and yet full of humour 
—is ‘‘ The Pigeon.” This is indeed the most humorous 
of the major plays ; but to regard it as didactic is to 
mistake it utterly. Critics have tried to extract a 
gospel from “ The Pigeon,” not realising that there is 
none to extract; at the office door of Messrs. Gals- 
worthy they knock, demanding enlightenment ; but the 
senior partner is away on holiday, and the junior busy 
seizing his opportunity to write a comedy of manners ; 
so the critics knock in vain For “ The Pigeon ”’ is pure 


comedy of manners in its lack of reforming zeal or 
moral bias, and is unique among the author’s work ; 
elsewhere, in greater or less indignation, he attacks 
wrongs which in a reformed society might be righted ; 
but the whole point of ‘‘ The Pigeon ”’ is that in some 
cases indignation is futile ; social reform may alter 
circumstances, it cannot alter temperament ; and there 
are certain temperaments outside the reformer’s range. 
These poor devils of vagabonds, drawn irresistibly to 
Wellwyn by the attraction which draws like to like, are 
trying each his inconclusive 
experiment in the artfof 
life ; they may be miserable, 
but they are self-contained, 
complete ; and not even after 
the millennium will it be 
feasible to do good to people 
who don’t want good done 
to them. ...I have gone 
into this at some length for 
two reasons: I suspect 
that “The Pigeon” is John 
Galsworthy’s greatest play 
(not ‘“ Loyalties,” as some 
magnificent acting of it once 
led me to think), and I am 
quite sure it is the most 
misunderstood. 


This idea of self-contain- 
ment is central in ‘ The 
Pigeon”” only. But the 
author remembers it. else- 
where ; Faith Bly in “ Win- 
dows”’ is another person 


who does not wish good done 
to her; and the idea in 
turn is kin to a grimmer one—that to enforce correction 
does more harm than good. In his first play, “‘ The 
Silver Box,” this thought is latent ; and the real tragedy 
of ‘‘ Justice ’’ lies not in Falder’s agony but in the stark 
waste of it, the certainty that he came out of prison 
worse than he went in. Nor is the thought confined 
to Galsworthy ; it is quite fashionable nowadays to 
point out that the idea of ill-treatment ennobling any- 
one is fallacious. Thus we cast back to what Euripides 
saw, some time ago: “ this was once a paradox, but 
now time gives it proof.” 

The impartiality of Galsworthy is another hotly 
disputed point. And it has this in common with his 
humour, that it is stronger when his reforming instinct 
is in abeyance ; he gives the devil his due invariably, 
but in his non-didactic plays it is less easy to recognise 
the devil’s identity. That is what makes “ The 
Pigeon ’’ most inscrutable of his major plays. Of the 
didactic ones the first (‘‘ The Silver Box ’’) is the least 
partial; after which his prejudices seem to have 
hardened a little—at all events there is no longer any 
doubt which way his bias pulls when his emotions are 
stirred. He is quite clearly aware of this; and he 
corrects the balance as best he can by weighting the 
scales against his own side. The victim of “ Justice” 
is a weak fool for whom little personal sympathy can 
be felt, a “‘ dud” product who would have gone under 
anyway ; in “ Loyalties’”’ the Jew is quite blatantly 
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in the right ; 
and both 
here and 
in ‘‘The 
Skin Game” 
(another play 
of Class) the 
gentry are 
made to be- 
have in an 
outrageous 
fashion. Ina 
word, he is 
partial with- 
out narrow- 
mindedness; 
so he con- 
structs an 
artificial im- 
partiality, to 
avoid falling 
into that 
fault of pro- 
paganda with 
which he is 
nevertheless charged. 

This judicial knack of weighing pros and cons (Gals- 
worthy was trained for the Bar), coupled perhaps with 
his own temperament, has two results. In the first 
place it is impossible to see or read his plays without 
falling to speculate about his private opinions ; the 
plays of Wilde, Maugham, Sutro or Pinero (to name 
only four) rouse no such curiosity ; Galsworthy, most 
reticent of men as regards publicity, is provocative to 
an extent only equalled by his ‘‘ opposite number ’’— 
Shaw. The second result is that his printed plays seem 
everywhere less concerned with people than with ideas 
(in the Middle Ages he would have made Moralities). 
Acting cor- 
rects the 


Mr. Athole Stewart as Hillcrist ; Miss Helen Heye as Mrs. Hillcrist ; Miss Meggie Albanesi as Chloe ; 
and Mr. Edmund Gwenn as Hornblower ; in *‘ The Skin Game.” 


Galsworthy 
enters into 
the argument 
at the other 
end; his plays 
are full of 
Idea—I don’t 
mean over- 
crowded with 
separate 
ideas, but 
compact of 
purethought ; 
actors are 
not essential 
to them, as 
to melo- 
drama; but 
the actors’ 
presence 
restores the 
huaman 
balance, so 
that in action 
the plays live, 
whereas in print they are intellectually stimulating 
rather than humanly present to the mind’s eye. 
Unlike Shaw he acts always better than he reads; 
and each play reads better after than before one has 
seen it acted. 

Of the ideas of Galsworthy little remains to be said. 
They have been thrashed out often enough. And in 
conclusion (so far as such random notes as these have 
any conclusion) I will do no more than touch on that 
idea with which he is most constantly occupied, the idea 
of Class. His most exclusive study of it is “ Founda- 
tions’ ; but this is not the best, nor is it the only play 
in which class distinction is central. It has been so 
from the be- 


At the Auction. 


impression 
certainly; 
and the old 
argument as 
to whether 
plays should 
‘ever be 
printed crops 
up once 
more. In 
the extreme 
case of melo- 
drama a 
play’s texture 
is apt to beso 
intellectually 
thin, so 
dependent on 
physical 
action, that 
without flesh 
and blood it 
is not worth 
consideration. 


Mr. Ernest Milton, Mr. Eric Maturin, Miss Meggie Albanesi. 
Captain Dancy being restrained by his wife from striking his accuser, Ferdinand de Levis. 


ginning, from 
“The Silver 
Box.” .In 
“ Strife” and 
“Justice” 
one feels it in 
the back- 
ground, 
though as 
these plays 
are already 
full it is not 
insisted on. 
Even in “‘The 
Pigeon” it 
is there— 
perhaps un- 
necessarily 
since the 
play’s theme, 
the vagabond 
temperament, 
has little to 
do with class. 
(Ferrand 


Loyalties. 
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is quite beside the mark in moralising the good fortune 
of ‘ze old Tims” and himself, had they been rich 
gentlemen ; gentlemen they might very easily have been, 
but wealth is not ‘‘in their charactair,” as Ferrand 
would say). In “The Eldest Son” we find class 
central again—squire’s son and lady’s maid. . . . And 
one may note in passing how often Galsworthy has been 
concerned with the pretty housemaid ; the idealist son 
in ‘‘ Windows ”’ and the half-hearted old philanderer in 
“A Family Man” both succumb to her, though in 
widely different circumstances ; she provides an object- 
lesson in class war at its intensest. Elsewhere the 
author views class war more generally rather than in its 
particular bearing on some misalliance. Class sharpens 
the issue in “A Bit o’ Love”; and in “ The Mob,” 
“The Skin Game,” “ Loyalties,” “‘ The Fugitive ” it is 
central once more. And yet in none of these (not even 
“The Fugitive”) is the personal issue paramount ; 
they are all broader in design, being studies of the con- 
flicting philosophies of different classes, mutually 


misunderstood. In the two last named, the pretty 
housemaid is replaced by another and more general 
type—the “cad.”” ‘“‘ What is a cad?” asks Jill in 
““ The Skin Game ’”’ ; and the squirearch answers: ‘‘ An 
assertive fellow, without a sense of other people.” But 
this is only half an answer, and is more applicable to 
his own wife than to any of his opponents; for as 
the author’s instinct is for the aristocrat as against the 
“cad,” he is at pains to strike a balance by showing the 
latter (in all save his abstract caddishness) the better 
man of the two. Such are De Levis and Malise—mis- 
fits in the social scheme of things, even as the Clares 
and Faiths and Falders are misfits in the moral scheme. 
And your true vagabond, your quintessential 
Bohemian, is a misfit in both—this is where Wellwyn’s 
miserables sum up the philosophy of all Galsworthy’s 
plays and make “ The Pigeon” his masterpiece. He 
has been called the champion of the bottom dog; say 
rather the apologist of the misfit, and you have a title 
which not only includes the other, but explains it. 


THE SCHOOL DAYS OF A POET. 
By R. L. MEGRoz 


R. WALTER DE LA MARE, who 
is now recognised as one of the 
greatest living artists in English 
literature, was educated at the St. 
Paul’s Cathedral School, which is 
situated at the corner of Dean’s 
Yard by the Cathedral, and runs 
along Carter Lane opposite the 

famous old Wardrobe Court. While a scholar there 

he founded, at the age of 16, in September, 1889, 

the Choristers’ Journal, the school magazine which 

is still flourishing. I have recently had the pleasing 
privilege of looking through the early volumes of the 

Choristers’ Journal in the school library. The first six 

months’ career of this excellent example of school 

journalism must have cost the devoted founder 
herculean efforts. It was “jellygraphed’”’ and published 
weekly at the beginning. De la Mare’s pen seems to 
have provided the major portion of the contents during 

that critical first half-year, though five editors sign a 

“‘Notice to Subscribers to the Choristers’ Journal.” 

The “ notice” is worth reproducing : 


As it has been evident to all our readers and subscribers 
that, within the past few weeks, the printing of the above- 
named Journal has not been at all satisfactory, and even 
sometimes quite illegible, the Editors do not think it fair 
to our kind readers that they should pay for a paper that 
they cannot read—with this in view, they have consulted 
with the chief supporters of the said Journal to make some 
alteration, and, naturally, the first impulse was to get it 
printed, but, they found, as everyone is well aware, that 
printing is a very expensive luxury, and they were almost 
giving it up in despair, when it was proposed to try the 
printers with whom the Cathedral have dealings, and to 
our great surprise found it just within our limits. 

Of course this necessitates great change and the following 
are the principle : 


The Choristers’ Journal will come out once a month. 
The cost monthly will be fourpence each. 


(Author of “ Walter de la Mare: A Biographical and Critical Study ’’). 


The only subscription will be 4/6 (a little more) a half- 
year. 

For those subscribers to whom the Journal is to be 
posted the subscription annually will be 5/— (allow- 
ing for free postage). 

Subscribers who wish to continue their subscription 
will please subtract the money which we still owe 
them for Journals. 

And send us in the remainder. 

We hope that all our former readers will still continue 

their kind support. 

W. J. DE La Mare, 
E, A. Claxton, 
Editors H. Lett, 
| J. A. BougveEt, 
E. Reap. 

When I visited the fine old choir school recently, the 
present head master, Mr. R. H. Couchman, told me 
that of De la Mare’s original co-editors, three are now 
parsons and Mr. Lett is a surgeon. 

As the “ Notice to Subscribers ’’ foretold, the Journal 
was to appear in print, and No. ro, dated April, 1890, is 
the first of these. But under “School Chat” we 
learn : 

“* De la Mare, the boy who first thought of the Choristers’ 
Journal, is, we are sorry to say, left.” 


But the reader will expect to hear more about those 
first nine numbers which laid the foundations of such 
a journalistic triumph. 

The title page of the first number written in ink by 
Bouquet runs thus : 

CHORISTERS’ JOURNAL, 
No. 1. Sept. 24th, ’89. Price 1d. 
Published Weekly. 

The paper will be published every Tuesday at 5 p.m. 
and all correspondence must be sent in before 6 p.m. on 
Fridays, and must be put in the first shelf of the cupboard 


under No. 2 Locker, and must be marked in the right hand 
corner whether Joke, Question, etc., and be signed with 


From a drawing by WALTER TITTLE. 


SUPPLEMENT TO “THE BOOKMAN,” 
CHRISTMAS, 1923. 


WALTER DE LA Mare. 
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full name and then either initials or mnomme-de-plume 
beneath. 


The editors lose no time in coming to grips with the 
practical requirements of popular journalism. Follow- 
ing the above very businesslike notice, appears : 


We have the pleasure of announcing a 
Puzzle Competition, 
with a prize of sixpence to the person who may 
first be successful in putting ‘‘ twelve pieces of 
money in six rows of 4 each in each row”’ (diagrams of 


puzzle to be sent enclosed in envelope). 


Notice the cautious provision of “ first,’” at once a 
stimulus to expedition and a safeguard against a super- 
fluity of prize-winners. 

There is also a “‘ Junior Competition” with a prize 
of twopence (to anyone below the third class). 

This first number indeed reveals no lack of editorial 
initiative. Under ‘‘ Correspondence ”’ a hare is started 
in true Fleet Street style—‘‘ Which is the best game, 
Cricket or Football ? ”’ 

And in Answers to Correspondents ’’ someone 
designated “‘D’”—which we can only hope is the 
editor-poet answering his own question—is told : 


A very good toffee may be made with the following 
ingredients (Treacle) Butter and Sugar flavoured with 
vanella [sic], lemon or cocoanut according to taste cool till 
the mixture boils [sic] (which seems to be a “ misprint’’). 

2. We think the ferrous-oxalate and pyrogallic acid 
developers are the best for amateurs. Ferrous-oxalate to 
consist of— 


Oxalate of potash - - - I 02. 
A. Water - - - 4 
Protosulphate of Iron - - I Oz. 
B. Water - - - - - 6 ozs. 


For each oz. of B. add one minim of Sulphurous Acid. 
In the “‘ Advertisements ”’ (Oh, yes, there are Ad’s in 
the Choristers’ Journal) appears this striking “‘ display ”’ : 
Stamps! Stamps!! Stamps!!! 


Keep your money till De la Mare gets his superb 
duplicate collection. 


To be sold at ruinous prices. 
This is followed by : 
“‘ Will boys go in for a raffle for a Shilling Pantograph 


’ at 2d. each—All answers to be addressed to J. A. B., 


No. 13 Locker.” 


Then yet another editor’s advertisement (for J. A. B., 
we fear, is J. A. Bouquet, and A. E. C. is A. E. Clayton) : 


‘“‘ If anyone finds a small screw pencil and returns it to 
A. E. C. No. 14 will be rewarded.” 


‘No. 2 of the Choristers’ Journal bears the motto 
“Excelsior,” which it has retained to this day; but 
a word must be spared for another contribution to No. I. 
This is a Preface by the Rev. W. Russell, M.A., the 
head master, in which he says : 


‘“* A new journal must of course commence its career by 
an apology for its existence and the Choristers’ Journal 
does not venture to depart from this time-honoured custom 
or to rear its little head at the great big world without a 
word of introduction. Times and Daily Telegraph, be 
tranquil. The Choristers’ Journal has no intention of 
attempting to rival you. Its object is simply to record 
some of the little events which are of special interest in its 


little world. And although this little world consists of no 
more than about 40 heads, it is found by daily experience 
that our 40 heads supply 40 tongues with a copious flowery 
utterance resulting—it must be confessed occasionally, in 
a good deal of clatter. But as it is thought that so much 
intellect and eloquence ought not to waste itself in mere 
vibration, the Choristers’ Journal hopes to collect such 
fragments of this and other matters of common interest as 
kind friends may supply, and present them to the world in 
a more permanent form. 

““Who knows that this little world may not be nourishing in 
it an incipient Sir Walter Scott or a Lord Macaulay. If 
there be such, the pages of our journal will give him an 
opportunity of proving his metal [sic]... .” 


The head master could hardly have guessed the 
accuracy of his random shot. 

In the same number appears an editorial note: 
“There has been given to the school library a book 
called ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ This is a most charming 
and interesting book and one suitable to boys of all 
ages and we recommend everybody to read it.” 

Little doubt that at least one of the editors read this 
“charming and interesting book.” The section of 
“Henry Brocken ”’ in which the hero reaches the land of 
the Houyhnhnms is one of the most perfect translations 
of a dream in the whole of English literature, and proves 
how vividly Walter de la Mare’s imagination had ex- 
perienced the sombre brilliance of the morose mind of 
Swift, who yet was the author also of the ‘“‘ Rhapsody 
of Poetry.” 

“‘ Rhapsody ”’ brings us back to the Choristers’ Journal, 
in the second number of which appears anonymously 
the following : 


LYRICAL RHAPSODY. 


Here they are the children 
Of the big blue dome 

All agog to utter, 

Thoughts that go and come. 


Gray old frowsy fogies 
Try to make a noise ; 
By writing in the paper. 
Why not then the boys. 


Why should only old Blokes 
Wield the pen and ink ; 

Why should not the young folks 
Tell us what they think. 


Must your head be hairless 
Ere you’re fit to spout. 

Must your mouth be shut until 
Your teeth have fallen out. 


No! let Deans and Canons 
Write their fusty books ; 
Cawing there and croaking 
Like a pack of rooks. 


Our young brains are teeming 
With words as good as theirs, 
Our young heads are steaming 
With thoughts too deep for tears. 


Out then with our stilo, 
Give us each a pen. 

We can do the business 
Quite as well as men. 
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Let those ancient fogies 
See what we can do 

While our chins are hairless 
While our souls are new ! 


While we’re in a glutter 
How on earth to spell 
All we want to utter 
All we’ve got to tell ! 


Hurrah! for the Cathedral 
And three cheers for the Dean 
For here’s the second number 
Of the Boys’ Own Magazine. 


God Save the Queen.* 


It is not possible to resist adding one more advertise- 


ment. This follows the “‘ Lyrical Rhapsody ”’ : 
““ What is the world gaping at ? 


“Why, don’t you know? At De la Mare’s marvellously 
low-priced sheet of rare foreign stamps, of course. We 
can’t conceive, missing this opportunity to be possible.” 


There should no longer be any question about the 
practical ability of the poetic mind! 

In subsequent numbers of the Choristers’ Journal 
appear many things which I have to exclude solely 
because the contents of this journal are not confined 
to Walter de la Mare’s schooldays. There are at least 
two stories, however, signed “ W. J. D.,”’ one entitled 
“ Powder-Monkey Bob” which shows a promising gift 
for story-telling, and one, ‘‘ A Moonlight Skate,” which 
is a vivid piece of description of a stay at a “ chateau in 
Russia’ in which a fair lady and a madman provide 
plenty of thrills. There is also a serial story called 
“A Race for Life,’ a dream vision of a Druid sacrifice 
which, although unsigned, seems to bear its author’s 
identity in the dream-effect of the swiftly-moving 
imagery. Here again, the narrator is a kind of knight- 
errant who sees a beautiful girl being sacrificed by the 
pagan priests, and he says, “‘ my blood boiled with fury ”’ 
at the sight. He awakens from his dream to find a 
white cat staring at him in the study where he had 
fallen asleep over Enoch Spratt’s “ History of the 


* Mr. De la Mare thinks that Canon Scott Holland wrote this 


“Rhapsody.” I have not questioned Canon Scott Holland— 
yet.—R. L. M. 


Druids.” The author (if it was the poet) was then 
not yet seventeen. 

Another “ notice’’ follows, that the Journal is to 
uppear fortnightly in future as its production occupies 
nearly all the play-time of the editors ! 

The surprising thing is that after Walter de la Mare 
left the school at Easter, 1890, aged 17, to enter the 
City office of the Anglo-American Oil Company, he kept 
his job there for 18 years. The branch at which he 
worked has been moved to St. James’s Park. When he 
left he was in the Statistics department, a veritable 
morass of figures. He might have gone into the Bank 
of England in 1890 but heard that “ oil” was better. 
‘““T think one can find an interest in any task which 
has got to be done,” he answered, when I asked him if 
he did not find his work in an office distasteful. It is 
not without significance that in the old school registers 
at St. Paul’s, I find his name top of the school in Class I 
for the three terms before he left, and among the first 
three or four scholars for many years preceding his 
attainment of the premier position. Even the strenuous 
founding, editing, printing and publishing of the school 
journal was not allowed to interfere with conscientious 
study. When he left the Anglo-American Oil Company 
in 1908, the Asquith Government of that day, largely 
I believe due to the recommendations of Sir Henry 
Newbolt, to its great credit arranged to secure him a 
small Civil List pension, and this, with a little periodical 
literary work, mainly reviewing, enabled him to devote 
all his energies to writing. _ 

These are things which should become of interest in 
the history of English literature. 

Mr. de la Mare’s first published work appeared only 
five years after he left school, which proves that the 
young contributor to the Choristers’ Journal had not 
abandoned his artistic ambition ; had not even ceased 
to cultivate his amazing gift. In 1895 a short story 
called ‘‘ Kismet ’’ appeared in the Sketch, and in the 
following year the Cornhill, which had just come under 
the editorship of Mr. St. Loe Strachey, began to print 
his work. In 1gor his first book, “‘ Songs of Childhood ”’ 
(which has just been republished), was published by 
Messrs. Longmans, on the advice of the firm’s reader, 
Andrew Lang, who subsequently reviewed the book, 
which was signed “ Walter Ramal,’’ in Longmans’ 
Magazine for March, 1902. 


MARK RUTHERFORD.* 


By MARTIN 


ILLIAM HALE WHITE, the author of the works 

of Mark Rutherford, was born in 1831 and 

died in 1913. Thus his life covered a notable period 
in the spiritual history of England and closed fortunately 
before the more terrible period which was to follow it. 
To those who originally read ‘‘ The Autobiography ” 
and “The Deliverance” as pure autobiography and 
believed that Mark Rutherford was Mark Rutherford, 
the inclusion of those two works under the title of 
“The Novels of Mark Rutherford ”’ may still come as a 


* “ The Novels of Mark Rutherford.’’ With an Introduction 
by H. W. Massingham. 6vols. 3s. 6d.each. (Fisher Unwin.) 


ARMSTRONG. 


surprise, although the biographical details given by Mr. 
Massingham in his admirable introduction leave no 
doubt of the propriety of that classification. For as 
far as material facts are concerned, the b‘cgraphies of 
Rutherford and Hale White are far from being exactly 


_ parallel. But in the mental and spiritual sense these 


books are certainly autobiography. That of course 
might be said of the work of any serious novelist ; but 
in Hale White’s case they are, one perceives, more 
continuously and intentionally so than in most other 
cases. In those two books, and in his other novels, 
he objectifies the perplexities and problems which 
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arose out of his contemplation of human life, and by 
presenting them in an extreme form sought a solution 
to them. That is why his novels never escape for 
long from the theme of suffering, failure and disappoint- 
ment. How can such facts, he is perpetually asking 
himself, be reconciled with any philosophy but pure 
pessimism ? And so his novels are as it were pages of 
mathematical calculation, directed always towards the 
solution of certain astronomical puzzles. In all the 
novels the same themes occur. ‘“‘ The Autobiography,” 
“ The Deliverance’ and ‘‘ The Revolution in Tanner’s 
Lane” deal with the dis- 


religious faith in face of 
the sterner realities of life ; 
those books, together with 
“Catharine Furze’’ and 
“Clara Hopgood,” 
meditate the problem 
of love and marriage, 
showing in Zachariah Cole- 
man’s first marriage, in 
George Allen and Priscilla | 
Broad, and Miss Arbour’s 
story in ‘“ The Autobio- 
graphy,” thedeadly growth 
of antagonism between | 
husband and wife, and | 

in the case of Madge, 

Clara Hopgood’s sister, the 
determination to avoid | 

such a disillusionment at 

all costs; and in all his | 

novels we see him obsessed , ° 
by the injustice of unre- aM 
warded virtue and the 
prosperity of evil. But to L 
none of these problems 
does he discover any 
explicit solution. 

It is strange that, with such elements preponderating, 
the novels should not end by being simply tedious and 
depressing. It is strange especially in the case of 
“The Autobiography’’ and ‘ The Deliverance,” for 
Mark Rutherford, as he paints himself there, is a shy, 
ineffectual creature with what in our modern jargon we 
should call an acute inferiority complex. What saves 
Hale White from the darkness and stagnation of utter 
pessimism is precisely what has saved a greater writer 
than him—Thomas Hardy ; namely his unquenchable 
love of humanity. It is this which makes his work, so 
far from being bleak, monotonous and lachrymose, a 
warm, living and convincing picture of a period and 
society now vanished. Hale White’s works in fact are 
a contribution of the first importance to the social 
history of England, and what makes them so success- 
fully so is that they are also imaginative literature. I 
connected him just now with Thomas Hardy and, 
besides their tendency towards and escape from 
pessimism and their profound love of humanity, they 
have other things in common. What Hardy has done 
for the country, Rutherford, in his smaller degree, has 
done for the town ; each too has a sober, monochromatic 
style, careless of beauty sometimes to the point of bare 


From “ The Novels of Mark Rutherford ” (Fisher Unwin). 


ugliness, producing its effect in the mass rather than 
in careful detail ; both of them also (and for the same 
reason that they are in search of a fundamental good, 
a fundamental justification of life) tend to make every- 
thing turn out for the worst, since their quest involves 
a frank recognition of the worst. 

But if Hale White’s philosophy forces him to envisage 
and meditate the worst in human vicissitudes, it forces 
him also in its outcome (which, as we have seen, is the 
appreciation of the worth of struggling humanity) to 
become the champion of the average man. He denies 
the old classification of 
good and wicked, sheep 
and goats, and shows us 
the average man as a 
mixture of nobility and 
vice, the victim of his 
physical and spiritual 
inheritance. He shows us 
‘Mrs. Furze, ambitious for 
her daughter’s future, half 
consciously, half uncon- 
sciously ruining Tom 
Catchpole’s career be- 
cause she thought him 
an undesirable match 
for Catharine, and 
Furze himself equally 
bitter against Tom 
because Tom’s efficiency 
{ and his own inefficiency 
' in managing his own busi- 
' ness humiliate him, even 

while Tom is the direct 
cause of his prosperity. 
He shows us Cardew the 
parson making love to 
Mark Rutherford Catharine behind his wife’s 
back without conscious 
duplicity. He recognises, 
to a degree unusual at the period in which he wrote, the 
infinite complexity of the human organism, and his 
breadth of mind was the more creditable in that he was 
a tireless moralist. He is perpetually breaking the 
thread of his narrative to preach, to moralise or to 
indulge in psychological generalisings. 

Spiritual development is his perpetual theme. His 
aim is to unfold gradual spiritual processes—the 
transcending of the arbitrary division of good and evil 
by a deeper understanding of human nature, the 
exchange of a narrow “ faith’’ for a nobler and more 
comprehensive agnosticism, the substitution of a patient 
and creative attitude towards the present for vague 
and demoralising speculations about the future, the 
escape from a neurotic egotism into a tolerant and 
warm-hearted altruism. It is this preoccupation with 
development which illuminates the melancholy and 
sordid background against which so much of his work 
is set. And Hale White has besides in an eminent 
degree another power which gives a special value to 
his writings; the power, namely, of producing an 
atmosphere. He can bring before us with extra- 
ordinary force and reality, the special and individual 
quality of a place, a mode of life, a material and spiritual 
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environment. In spite of various minor blemishes he 
compels the reader to live in his novels ; the characters 
he creates, the scenes he describes, remain in the mind 
as true experiences, and, more, as experiences enjoyed. 
That surely is the highest testimonial that can be given 


toa writer. His work is extremely small in bulk and he 
cannot be ranked among the greatest, but he hasachieved 
a reality which is one of the rarest qualities in literature 
and into the small society which he has presented so 
carefully he has brought something of the universal. 


DREAMS, GHOSTS AND FAIRIES. 


By Benjamin Swirt, May Sinciair, Rospert Hicuens, Marie Watpore, H. C. Batey, 


Stacy Aumonier, Sir Oxiver Lopce, F. Britten Austin, Mrs. Bettoc-Lownpes, R. Roserts, 


E are such stuff as dreams are made 
of, and it seems likely that ghosts 
and fairies are even more so. 
Peter Pan may be right in 
suggesting that fairies only exist so 
long as we believe in them, or it 
may be that, like ghosts, they 
have an existence whether any- 

body believes in them or not. With our inherited 
instincts, traditions, knowledge, it should be possible for 
us to dream of things that have never actually come 
within the range of our personal experience ; but could 
primitive man invent or dream of things he had never 
seen or been told about ? It looks anyhow as if these 
unsubstantial creatures being come into our conscious- 
ness, the fairies can never be permanently banished from 
the world nor all ghosts laid for ever. One age grows 
sceptical and denies them utterly, but the next repents 
and they are taken back into belief again. Not many 
years ago they were so out of favour that the very 
Christmas Annuals, where ghosts had for so long been 
at home, would have no more of them; people were 
said to be weary of them and their incredible appear- 
ances. More recently editors and publishers, here and 
there, laid it down that nobody wanted fairy stories— 
the children of the new days were past them and wanted 
something more sensible. 

The books of this season do not justify those opinions. 
They are not only rich in new fairy tales, but many of 
the old ones are among them, reissued in as delectable 
form as ever. Here for instance, to mention no others, 
are three volumes of Hans Andersen’s inimitable fairy 
tales with illustrations by Dugald Stewart Walker ; 
another collection of them in a handsome book illus- 
trated by Heath Robinson ; and a fascinating selection 
in eight volumes of the choicest of that multitude 
of fairy stories that are in Andrew Lang’s long 
series of many coloured volumes. As for ghost 
stories, in the last few months there have been 
Miss May Sinclair’s “‘ Uncanny Tales,”’ R. Ellis Roberts’s 
“The Other End,” E. F. Benson’s “ Visible and In- 
visible,” and Mr. Bohun Lynch has been preparing a 
full anthology of ghost stories by modern writers that 
Messrs. Cecil Palmer are about to publish. Nor are the 
older writers in this kind neglected. Here is a new and 
handsome edition of Poe’s ‘‘ Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination,” cleverly illustrated by Harry Clarke ; 
and, more significant, there is a revival of interest in 
that half-forgotten Victorian, Sheridan Le Fanu, whose 


Marion St. Joun Wess, FYLEMAN AND ARTHUR MEE. 


eerie series of stories, “‘ In a Glass Darkly,” is just re- 
published ; and Dr. M. R. James, himself one of the 
most grimly imaginative of ghost-story writers, has 
been selecting and editing a collection of Le Fanu’s 
haunting tales under the title of “‘Madam Crowl’s 
Ghost,” just published by Messrs. Bell & Sons. Whether 
these and many other such-like doings are to be taken 
as signs of the times or as having no particular signifi- 
cance has been submitted to the judgment of the authors 
who have kindly sent us the following opinions : 


BENJAMIN SWIFT (Mr. W. Romaine Paterson): 


I have seen no ghosts, and alas! the fairies some- 
times turn into furies, but I must have had as many 
dreams as there are marks to the pound. (The other 
day a pound could purchase four hundred milliards of 
marks, and a milliard is a thousand millions.) 

Now why should millions of dreams delight and 
delude and terrify millions of human heads every night 
throughout Heathendom and Christendom? In Asia 
and Africa, in America and Europe, and in all the 
islands of all the seas drowsy myriads of the human 
race become simultaneously steeped in dreams. And 
that is not all. Wild beasts in their lairs, cats and 
dogs on the hearthrug, and horses in their stalls are 
also dreaming. What is the meaning of it ? 

Dreams are the cinema of the mind, so that each of 
us has his own picture palace. And since even in the 
least adventurous lives experience is always changing 
as well as accumulating, the individual’s ‘“ reel”’ and 
repertory are likewise expanding. The actors and the 
stage properties of this miniature theatre, which is 
open all night and sometimes far into the morning, are 
always at call although in their traffic across the mental 
screen they undergo the strangest disguises. Since, 
too, the mind is filled not merely with memories busy 
with the past but also with fears and hopes busy with 
the future, a rehearsal goes on during sleep and coming 
events cast their shadows in dreams. From this point 
of view even the most rigid psycho-analyst can 
admit that some dreams are prophetic. This mantic 
character of dreams is explained by the fact that wishes, 
hopes and anxieties at work within us (often un- 
consciously and inarticulately) during daylight reassert 
themselves during sleep and are in many instances 
assured of fulfilment. I have often dreamt that I was 
face to face with someone whom I desired to avoid, a 
literary critic or a horse-dealer, let us say, and lo! on 
the day following I have seen the man in the flesh. 
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No educated person would attempt to deny the value 
of the discoveries of Freud and his school. Some of 
those discoveries are of profound importance. Stated 
in a general way the theory is that dreams are the 
revenge taken by instincts which have been stifled by 
the social environment. We might almost describe 
them as a kind of consolation prizes. Or in different 
words, the dream is the compensation which Nature 
awards to all sorts of repressed ambitions and desires. 
As a dreamer I can- 
not accept this view 
as a complete state- 
ment. Many dreams 
are a repetition of 
experience with 
which the dreamer 
has been satisfied 
in his waking 
life. They are a 
kind of Da Capo, a 
cry of Encore! The 
new school of 
oneirology appear to 
interpret all dreams 
in terms of hunger. 
No doubt repressed 
desires and thwarted 
ambitions do raise 
angry and uneasy 
heads out of the 
jungle of sleep and 
dreams. Often, how- 
ever, fair scenes of 
the past come before 
us in sleep as tran- 
quilly as they usher 
themselves into our 
memory. Many 
dreams are like the 
revivals of old plays. 


dream. Thus the physiological accompaniments of a 
dream, although more fitful, shifting and haphazard, 
are the same in kind as those of ordered and conscious 
thought. 

Considerations such as these carry us far from the 
primitive belief that the dream was an actual excursion 
of the soul from its earthly prison into unearthly realms 
or that it was the visit of a god or ghost. Nevertheless, 
dreams still belong to that class of occurrences which, 
although common, 
remain mysterious. 
Ghosts, djinns 
and fairies who were 
really born out of 
dreams may have 
vanished, but the 
dreams recur. 

From one point 
of view dreams 
might be considered 
as a waste of energy. 
For although some 
are pleasant and 
even helpful, the 
majority compel 
the mind to stare 
in impotence at 
a caricature of 
life. Perhaps 
we might feel fresher 
and healthier if 
we awoke every 
morning out of 
dreamless sleep. All 
day an army of 
impressions makes 
forced marches 
through the mind, 
and it might be better 
for us if there were a 
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=, 


This is not the 
place for technical 
discussion, but I 
may be permitted to remark that psycho-analysts 
often begin their analysis too high up, and neglect the 
fact that dreaming involves a physiological as well as 
a psychological process. Unless the brain is supplied 
with blood no ideation whatever, not even the flicker- 
ing phantasmagoria of a dream is possible at all. Now 
during sleep blood ebbs from the brain and the actual 
brain substance becomes white or at least loses colour. 
But a quiet inflow of blood, a more or less weak stimula- 
tion of nerve centres may induce a more or less vivid 
dream. If, on the other hand, certain association 
centres are affected by a stronger current, the dream 
may develop into a nightmare and the mental theatre 
become a Grand Guignol. It is remarkable that the 
first sleep, which is generally the deepest, is also 
generally dreamless. Dreaming begins during broken 
sleep and, as Bergson pointed out, this partial re- 
establishment of contact with the outer world, the 
changes in temperature or in degrees of illumination 
or the introduction of noise influence the progress of the 


“One more lovely than all the rest.” 
From “ Nine Little Feiry Tales,” by H. H. Harrod (A. & C. Black). 


truce each night and 
if thoughts, wishes, 
fears and even 
hopes could have their bivouac. And yet there 
is another and quite contrary point of view from 
which to regard them. While modern science has 
robbed the dream of its mystic character it has 
made new contributions of its own to oneirology. 
The most interesting of these is the theory that 
dreams are an effort of the creative imagination 
which” in real life finds itself so often chained 
down and shackled. Even the most prosaic citizen 
may become a poet once he enters his kingdom of 
dreams. They are the play-gardens of the mind. 
Even the prisoner asleep in his cell obtains a brief 
freedom in a dream. What dreams will be dreamed in 
Pentonville and Wormwood Scrubbs to-night ? What 
is the final dream in the condemned cell ? Perhaps it is 
of the days of innocence. 

Thus there is a busy weaver in every mind weaving 
moving tapestries. There is a mental scene-shifter, 
and the most striking fact about dreams is the astound- 
ing rate at which their scenery changes. Their flux 
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and vanishing make them, after all, the truest mirror 
of reality. 
““ We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.”’ 
W. RoMAINE PATERSON 
(Benjamin Swift). 


MISS MAY SINCLAIR: 


(r) My “attitude” towards ghost stories is one of 
enthralling interest and admiration if they are well told. 
I regard the ghost story as a perfectly legitimate form 
of art and at the same time as the most difficult. Ghosts 
have their own atmosphere and their own reality, they 
have also their setting in the everyday reality we know ; 
the story-teller is handling two realities at the same 
time ; he is working on two planes, in two atmospheres, 
and must fail if he lets one do violence to the other. 

(2) I am not a judge of “ popularity,” but I should 
say off-hand that an interest in ghost stories has always 
existed, and is neither a sign of morbidity nor of “ in- 
creased belief in spiritual phenomena.” The ghost- 
lover is on the look-out for his own special thrill, which 
is, or may be, independent of any belief in the super- 
natural. 

(3) I think Henry James's ‘‘ The Turn of the Screw ” 
the most perfect and the most convincing ghost story 
I ever read. 

May SINCLAIR. 


“Where the Dead 
Man Sleeps.” 


From “ Ghestics and Ghoulies ” (Chelsea Publishing Co.). 


MR. ROBERT HICHENS: 


I thoroughly enjoy a good ghost story. No, I don’t 
think their popularity is a sign that the public is becom- 
ing morbid. Nor do I think it indicates a renewed 
belief in spiritual phenomena. Since Lord Lytton 
wrote ‘‘ The Haunters and the Haunted, or the House 
and the Brain,” and no doubt long before then, the 
average man has, I think, always enjoyed reading a 
tale of the supernatural. I think the best ghost story 
I have ever read is contained in 
Henry James’s volume, ‘ The 
Two Magics.”’ 

ROBERT HICHENS. 


MISS MARIE CORELLI : 


(1) My “attitude towards 
ghost stories’’ has always been 
one of amused incredulity, and 
surprise that anyreasonable person 
with a sound brain should believe 
in them. ‘“‘ Ghosts,” if seen at 
all, are always projected from 
one’s OWn imagination. A 
moment’s concentrated visualis- 
ation will enable me to see 
anyone I wish to see, whether 
such person be dead or living, 
and there is nothing terrifying 
in such “ apparitions ”’ which are 
always evoked by one’s own mind. 

(2) The interest in “ ghost” 
stories does not prove that the 
public are “morbid,” or that 
they have more than the usual 
interest in so-called “ spiritual” 
phenomena. It is merely the 
natural desire of every thinking 
human being to escape from 
the humdrum surroundings of 
everyday living into a realm of 
imagination. The imagination 
of mankind has always 
projected itself into the 
Unseen, and from that Unseen 


Cover Design 
From “ In a Glass Darkly,” by F. Sheridan Le Fanu, Illustrated by C. Buchel (Eveleigh Nash). 
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has brought forth ideas that have changed the face and 
progress of civilisation. And still to the Unseen, it 
turns, despite all check to its advance, and tales of 
mystery, with suggestions that are mystic and wonder- 
ful, captivate the mind without actually influencing 
belief in the marvellous, simply because of the possibility 
of their being true. With Horatio, in ‘“‘ Hamlet,” they 
say : 
“O day and night, but this is wondrous strange ! ”’ 

And accept the reply : 


** And therefore as a stranger give it welcome !”’ 


(3) “‘Hamlet,” because in this instance the 
“Ghost” is 
not projected 


(2) I think there is a renewed interest rather than 
belief in spirit phenomena, and undoubtedly that leads 
to an increase in ghost stories. 

(3) The most convincing ghost story I ever read is 
“ The Turn of the Screw,” by Henry James. 


HuGH WALPOLE. 
MR, H. C. BAILEY: ; 


If ghost stories are more popular of late, I should 
think the cause is to be found in the revival of interest 
in mystery and adventure which we see in many other 
forms. I don’t believe that a liking for ghost stories 
is connected with a morbid turn of mind. So many 


from Hamlet’s 
own mind; 
it appears to 
others not 
closely con- 
cerned with 
the tragedy, 
before Hamlet 
himself sees 
it. Thisopens 
the: way to 
some interest- 
ing specu- 
lation as to 
what Shakes- 
peare thought 
of psychic 
phenomena in 
his day—a 
day which 
was rife with 
superstition 
and witch- 
craft. But 
like all dis- 
cussions con- 
cerning the 
world’s great- 
est poet, we 
are not likely 
to find any 
clue to the 
workings of 
that marvel- 
lous brain. 
MARIE 
CORELLI. 


MR. HUGH 
WALPOLE: 
(yy) If a 
ghost story 
succeeds in 
making my 
flesh creep I 
like it and 
approve of it. 
It has to my 
mind no other 
vaison étre. 


“ But then without those doors there did stand the lofty ; 
enshrouded figure of the Lady Madeline of Usher.” 


From “ Tales of Mystery and Imagination ” by Edgar Allan Poe. Illustrated by Harry Clarke (Harrap). 
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lovers of such things have been, like Scott, most normal 
people. Nor do I see any connection between ghost 
stories and the modern dabbling in the occult. Some 
of the best ghost stories were written in the sixties and 
seventies, and the mid-Victorians were neither morbid 
nor credulous. 

When you ask for a “‘ convincing ”’ story you impose 
a rather awkward test. I don’t know that I was ever 
convinced even for the moment of reading. But I 
fancy the most eerie thrills I have ever had came from 
Dr. Montague James’s stories—for instance ‘“ The 
Diary of Mr. Poynter ’’ and ‘‘ Number 13.” 

I take it of course that you want ghost stories in the 
precise sense, not such things as ‘‘ Thrawn Janet ”’ 
or Wandering Willie’s tale in ‘‘ Redgauntlet.” 


H. C. BaILey. 
STACY AUMONIER: 


I loathe and abominate ghost stories. All those that 
I have read appear to me to be utterly inane and silly. 
The reason of their present popularity is surely pretty 
obvious. It is the outcome of that post-war wave of 
spiritualism, which was a movement organised by a 
bunch of charlatans, who saw the sound commercial 
possibilities in the exploitation of the grief of those who 


-had lost their sons and lovers in the war. I believe in 


spirituality, but I do not believe in spiritualism or 
ghosts. If I met a ghost I should cut it. 


Stacy AUMONIER. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE: 


The invention of ghost stories is a comparatively 
easy form of fiction; and as long as there seemed to 
be no foundation for the reality of such things, this 
kind of fiction was harmless and possibly amusing. 
But now that unexplained phenomena are known to 
occur, and a serious effort is being made to investigate 
them and to sift out truth from falsehood, the further 
invention of imaginary sensational occurrences is 
undesirable, and may be confusing to those who are 
not scrupulous about evidence. 

What the public is really interested in is the amount 
of underlying truth, and the meaning that may be 
involved, in supernormal experiences. To arrive at 
sound conclusions demands careful and continued and 
unbiased study ; the concoction of imaginary narratives 
is useless to that end, and is not what the public really 
wants. 

Nevertheless, in illustration of, the information we 
have so far obtained, it may be legitimate for people 
with literary gift and adequate knowledge to expound 
or exhibit their present conception of the less familiar 
side of the universe, under the guise of an imaginative 
sketch, or other form of dramatic representation. The 
public must learn that such efforts represent nothing 
more serious than the present views of the artist or 
scribe. If he is a genius his work may be of interest, 
and may be helpful, even though it must be regarded 
as scientifically negligible. The standard example of 
the kind of thing I mean is Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” It has been edifying to thousands, and 
no one can be misled into supposing it a narrative of fact. 
The time is not yet anything like ripe for a complete 


formulation of the facts: but when that time arrives, 
it will be found, I expect, as usual, that Truth is stranger 
than Fiction, and that Imagination falls, not perhaps 
superficially but deeply and seriously, below Reality. 


OLIVER LODGE. 


MR. F. BRITTEN AUSTIN: 


(1) My attitude towards ghost stories? Presumably 
this refers to the use of ghost stories, invented ad hoc 
or alleged to ve true, in fiction. My attitude towards 
such is the same as towards any other raw material of 
fiction—if the result produces the effect intended by 
the writer upon the mind of the reader, evokes, i.e. a 
powerful emotion, its use is automatically justified. 
Hamlet without the ghost would lose much of its 
dramatic strength. 

(2) I consider that their popularity is neither a sign 
of increasing morbidity in the public nor an indication 
of actual belief in the reality of spiritualistic phenomena, 
It is merely another aspect of the universal and primitive 
craving for the “‘ Undiscovered Country ” which, under 
various metamorphoses, from the Odyssey onwards, 
has been one of the main themes of Romance. The 
restriction of the geographical field, consequent on 
the explorations of the nineteenth century, has perhaps 
tended to emphasise—for writer and reader alike—the 
unexhausted potentialities of the psychical Unknown, 
dimly lit by a lamp of Science not yet carried beyond 
the threshold, and whose alleged phenomena awake 
atavistic echoes (which do not necessarily prove the 
phenomena untrue) in the minds of all of us. Since 
the atavistic echo is perhaps responsible for the magical 
though not the philosophical beauty of true poetry, it 
must necessarily be potent in any other form of imagi- 
native literature. The instinct of a certain type of 
writer will be to employ it; the instinct of almost all 
readers will be to thrill to it. Also, since the latest 
hypotheses of Physical Science tend to break down the 
nineteenth century distinction between the material and 
the immaterial, and these things filter down into the 
collective consciousness of the public, both writers and 
readers feel themselves justified in exploring potenti- 
alities and alleged phenomena which a _ preceding 
generation, educated to a scientific Positivism, was 
compelled—in defence of any reputation for intelligence 
—to reject with scoffing incredulity. Since the ban has 
been somewhat lifted, both writers and readers hasten 
to avail themselves of their new freedom. 

(3) In fiction or alleged fact? The number is so 
vast that I beg to be excused from definite choice. In 
fiction, the first that comes into my head is Kipling’s. 
““ They ’’—but, possibly, if I set myself to a recapitula- 
tion of all that I have ever read, I might remember 
something more convincing though certainly not more 
beautiful. 

F. BRITTEN AUSTIN. 


MRS. BELLOC-LOWNDES: 


(1) Stories dealing with the supernatural always 
interest me—provided that they are written by believers 
in the future life. 

(2) I think their popularity is owing to a renewal 
of belief in spiritual phenomena. 
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(3) The two most convincing ghost stories I have 
ever read are (1) the apparitions of Strafford in “ John 
Inglesant,”’ and the passage about the cat in Monsignor 
Benson’s Necromancers.”’ 

MarRIE BELLOc-LOWNDIs. 


MR. R. ELLIS ROBERTS: 

It is odd how some people, in their distaste for the 
abnormal and the supernatural, will try to make out 
that the ghost-story is 
something new. Fairies, 
I suppose, need no 
defence, except from the 
attacks of humourless 
educationalists. Dreams 
are either out of favour 
or violently in fashion, 
according to your view 
of Freud and Jung. But 
ghosts, spirits, obsessions 
of places or persons— 
stories about these will 
rouse an unintelligent 
anger which springs, I 
believe, from afrightened 
materialism. It 7s more 
comfortable if you be- 
lieve a tree to be just 
a tree, a river nothing 
but water for washing 
or power, and a moun- 
tain a rather larger 
lump of dirt. But 
science does not hold 
that view now, religion oa 
has never held it, and “Thro 
common sense—well, 
common sense is_ the 
craft of treating and 
us ng things, not the art of understanding them. 

There is, however, a new “‘ magic” story. You can 
find its beginnings in Poe; it is implicit in much of 
Hawthorne ; Le Fanu was groping after it, and Lytton 
wrote the first example of it. Its power lies in this: 
that the author assumes that life, experience, sensa- 
tion, memory and fancy contain something which 
neither reason nor common sense can satisfactorily ex- 
plain. Generally the author of the new kind of magic 
story treats life, or some aspect of life, as sacramental : 
the pioneer in our day was Mr. Arthur Machen, and he 
was succeeded by Dr. James, Monsignor Hugh Benson, 
Mr. E. F. Benson (whose “ Image in the Sand” is 
not nearly well enough known), Miss Violet Hunt, 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood, and, in one inimitable volume, 
“ The Celestial Omnibus,” Mr. E. M. Forster. I do not 
see how an attitude towards life which appeals to these 
men, and has since appealed to Mr. J. D. Beresford, 
Miss May Sinclair and Mr. Walter de la Mare, can 
possibly be dismissed as nonsense. The attitude in all 
of them is roughly the same, but the approach varies 
widely. I have no doubt that the greatest of these 
are Mr. Machen, Mr. E. M. Forster and Mr. de la Mare. 

I am a great admirer of Miss Sinclair’s last book, 
but I find her method rather too philosophical, 


compared with Mr. Machen’s frank’ appeal to magic, 
Mr. Forster’s reliance on a kind of impudent fancy, and 
Mr. de la Mare’s accepting mysticism. Whether the 
art of these stories is legitimate or not seems to me 
a barren question: it is generally asked by those 
who wish a story to have some immediate purpose, 
and not to travel outside their experience of life. 
This demand would have hampered the world’s 
greatest : the ghosts in “ Macbeth ” and “‘ Hamlet ” are 
not there deliberately 
to instruct or improve 
us. But if you must 
defend it on ethically 
utilitarian grounds, I 
cannot imagine creative 
literature having a 
better job than remind- 
ing an age too immersed 
in sensuous experience 
that a knock on the 
door may not be the 
postman’s, and the wind 
in the chimney or a 
tapping on the wall 
may be other than they 
seem. Science has got 
rid of matter: why 
should art cling to 
materialism ? It is just 
worth noticing that 
some of the most suc- 
cessful “‘ ghost stories ”’ 
of our time have been 
written by novelists— 
Mr. Henry James, Mr. 


ugh the Bedroom Window-Pane. Rudyard Kipling and 
Here’s the Shadows come again.” Mr. H. G. Wells—the 


From “ The Littlest One Again,” by Marion St. John Webb. 
Illustrated by Margaret W. Tarrant (Harrap). 


bulk of whose work is 
concerned with the 
everyday life of everyday people. 

R. ELtis ROBERTs. 


MRS. MARION ST. JOHN WEBB: 


Some people are unfortunate and can’t recognise a 
fairy even if they see one. Just as some are colour- 
blind, some seem to be fairy-blind, and when a fairy 
passes they see only a leaf in the wind, or the shadow 
of a bird across a sunlit patch. A child who can’t see 
fairies misses a lot of happiness; and I always think 
grown-ups who can’t see them would be happier if they 
could. 

That dreams often influence one’s waking actions is 
of course well known. A certain dream that has come 
to me three times now, at long intervals, will undoubtedly 
influence a future action of mine. In this dream I am 
standing outside a house, which, while I am dreaming, 
I know is somewhere up in Scotland. It is a tall house, 
one of a row in a bleak-looking street, and there is a 
flight of white steps up to the front door. Although 
there is nothing particularly distinctive about this house 
I know I should recognise it instantly were I ever to 
see it in my waking hours. In the dream I feel’ that 
something strange and important is happening inside 
the house, and it is imperative that I should be present. 
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I ascend the steps, and seize the knocker, but before 
the door can be opened—I awake. I have never been 
to Scotland, but when I go I shall look for the house ; 
and if I see it I know I shall immediately go up the 
steps—and knock at the front door ! 

The only ghost stories I know are second and third 
hand ones, and though I have little doubt in my own 
mind of their accuracy, this is not the place for other 
people’s ghost stories. A little while back, when going 
through the 
haunted 
gallery in 
Hampton 
Coxarst 
Palace, 
I asked one 
of the at- 
tendants 
on duty 
there the 
usual visit- 
or’squestion 
whether 
he had him- 
self ever 
seen the 
ghost of the 
unhappy 
Queen. 
“ Well,” he 
replied 
wearily, 
“Tve been 
here, day 
and night, 
for thirty- 
five years— 
she 
keeps out of 
my way!’ And that is how all ghosts, up to the 
present time, have behaved towards me, 


MarRIoNn St. JOHN WEBB. 


MISS ROSE FYLEMAN: 


My very limited experience and observation lead me 
to believe that dreams, ghosts and fairies are the 
product of man’s imagination, which last is for me 
the marvel of marvels, the mystery of mysteries, the 
miracle of miracles. 

RosE FYLEMAN. 


MR. ARTHUR MEE: 


I am not sure about any of them, but am willing to 
believe in all. Is not Europe full of Ghosts, pointing an 
accusing finger at the statesmen of the world, saying, 
shall meet at Philippi’? Are there not every- 
where about us thousands of Fairies starving for want 
of bread in lands unfit for heroes? And is not life like 
one long broken Dream? Dreams, Ghosts and Fairies 
—truly they are plain to see. 

I do not think I believe in ghosts—but who knows ? 
The truest things in the world are often the things that 


From “ The Rose Fyleman Fairy Book” (Methuen), 


men will not believe. In any case, being partly sane, 
I do not believe in ghosts that tap at windows, or walk 
through dark corridors, or step out of secret cupboards 
in the night. Science has killed the ghosts of our old 
houses, and nobody believes in them to-day but a few 
credulous people, a few ignorant people, a few novelists 
in search of a plot, and a considerable number of 
journalists in search of something to make the flesh of 
their readers creep. Alas, poor ghost, he is dead ! 

I do not 
think I be- 
lieve in 
fairies— 
but, again, 
who knows ? 
Certainly 
I do not 
believe that 
any mortal 
camera or 
any im- 
mortal eye 
has seen 
them. As 
to fairy 
stories, may 
they live for 
ever, but 
only the 
old ones. 
Science, 
which has 
killed the 
ghost, has 
made this 
world too 
wonderful 
for fairy 
tales; no 
longer do 
they deceive the little minds about us. The old tales 
that live by their beauty, their quaintness and a touch 
of humanity in them will surely be printed again and 
again and again whatever science has to say ; but to all 
those thousands of people now writing fairy tales to 
send to the Editor of the Children’s Encyclopedia the 
Editor’s advice is, ‘‘ Don’t.” A little Hans Andersen, 
a little Grimm and a little of the Great Anonymous 
are as inevitable as they are welcome, but beyond 
these we have no room for fairy tales in a world which 
for marvels and miracles can beat the fairies all the 
time. 

But, the ghost being dead and the fairy being not yet 
born, what shall we say of the dream ? Again I am not 
sure about the dream that comes in sleep—except that 
I believe it comes from the Spirit that rules my life in 
sleeping and in waking too. I believe that a dream by 
night is something real, belonging to the life we live 
beyond our mortal senses, but I am much too wise, I 
hope, to talk of things I do not understand merely to 
please my friend the Editor of THE Bookman. But the 
dreams of the day—they surely are another thing, the 
only thing worth while. I think they are more real 
than houses, closer than hands and feet, and in them I 


“We anchored by the Moon.” 
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live and move and have my being. They make it 
possible for me to remain an optimist even when I see 
the land of Victor Hugo suffering a Poincaré, even 
when I see the greatest papers in Fleet Street reporting 


the inanities of a Birkenhead. Dreams surely I 
believe in, and must believe in till that great day when 
I awaken from the Dream of Life. 

ARTHUR MEE. 


THE ENGLISH ESSAY—FRANCIS BACON TO GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


By JouHN FREEMAN. 


R. SAINTSBURY’S phrase, “‘ Works of prose 
art,” lingers on the mind as the definition of 
Bacon’s best work and a generalisation of the essay 
itself. Split and 
refine it as we 
may, it has still 
an essential truth ; 
the essay is a piece 
of prose art, and 
when we have 
marked its chief 
distinctions and 
pursued its main 
diversions we 
shall find that its 
development has 
been towards a 
finer order, a more 
conscious art, 
a heightening and ultimately a completer fusion of 
those twin faculties of the mind, imagination and reason. 
The essay comes somewhat slowly into 

BACON. the story of English letters. Romantic 
narrative, miracle play, drama—these 

confusedly preceded, and the essay followed with an 
uncertain apprehension of the aims and powers of those 
other forms ; and clearly the essay could have no place 
until the first exuberance of invention and imagination 
had passed, and men began to rub their eyes and look 
a little narrowly at what had been achieved and at 
what was left to do. Yet the essay has seldom been 
solely critical in any age, and in noting this we approach 
the first fork in our road; on one side the merely 
critical, the slightly curious or slightly arid abstraction— 
moral or zsthetic—and on the other the more serenely 
imaginative and mobile form which later ages were to 
bring to full development. Bacon’s “ Essays ’’ belong 
to the moral and intellectual division, though not 
exclusively to that ; the pregnancy of his phrase, his 
voluptuous verbal beauty and purely sensuous in- 
dulgences, noticeable in so many passages of music 
and solid colour, are a token that his was indeed a 
complex spirit. Nevertheless the real preoccupation 
of his essays is not sensuous or esthetic, but moral and 
rational. Ask what is the most characteristic ex- 
pression in Elizabethan letters of the mind of a liberal 
scholar, and the answer will probably be Bacon’s 
essays. Sedate and grave in his thoughts, splendid in 
his mode, he loves to invest his inspired and common- 
place utterances alike in a gorgeous cloak. Decadent! 
a paradoxical writer might murmur as he notes the 
frequent overweighting of the idea by the expression, 
and reminds us thereby that decadence in literature is 
somewhat older than the already antique nineties at 


Mr. George 
Saintsbury. 
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which we glance now with amusement, anon with 
contempt. Bacon’s commonplaces, looked at closely, 
are among the worst, being moral commonplaces— 
midgetary moralities augustly presented and speaking 
big. But it was not simply his delight in splendour 
which urged his noblest phrasing, it was equally his 
desire to use the magnificence of his time in the 
service of reason and order. 
We are helped in thus seeing Francis 
CORRUP- Bacon, Lord Verulam, by the familiar 
TION’S 
NUNCIO. Portrait which so comprehensively tells 
us the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth about our author. The gravity is there, 
the weighty preoccupation, the slyness of after-thoughts 
unexpressed, the richness of tone and hue—all these 
are seen more and more plainly as you stare back at 
his stare; and they are qualities that make him an 
essayist of real interest to the lightest as well as the 
profoundest reader. But they also make him a par- 
ticular kind of essayist—not an intimate but a reserved 
figure, not a talker but a writer, not a babbler but a 
rhetorician, not a companion but a teacher, not a 
friend but a great chancellor, not a familiar forgetting 
his dignity but a supple statesman asserting it ; pre- 
ferring to suppress, equivocate and dissemble, and to 
justify every obliquity—anything rather than candidly 
pour himself out and leave the justification to the 
reader. The experience of a lifetime is the well from 
which his aurea dicta are solemnly drawn; and who 
does not know the varied kinds of Bacon’s experience ? 
Corruption’s Nuncio, we might call him, thinking of 
his sins and splendours, his meanness and magnilo- 
quence. He writes a whole essay ‘Of Cunning,” 
beginning by a distinction between cunning and wisdom 
and forgetting the distinction long before he ends, the 
essay becoming a half-candid apology for cunning ; he 
writes a sombre and noble eulogy of death, spending 
all he has in adorning those commonplaces that are 
never staled ; but one thing he never attempts to do, 
rather does he avoid it ; he never speaks out from the 
tiny callous kernel of his heart. It is not the true 
spendthrift of himself who writes: ‘‘ Nakedness is 


uncomely as well in mind as in body ; and it addeth - 


no small reverence to men’s names, manners and 
actions, if they be not altogether open”’ ; and in the 
same essay proceeds to the vindication of simulation 
and dissimulation. The intellectual spendthrift is the 
true essayist, if only he have enough of himself to spend ; 
but Bacon was a miser of himself, sitting furred and 
gilded and cold, like some gorgeous Renaissance figure 
of a dusky painting, counting over his gains with 
pursed lips and sidelong eye, his fingers trembling, 
jewels flashing and lips shaping a careful phrase for the 
enrichment of hungry Time. 
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He may have taught Ben Jonson, a 
. THE pis- Slightly younger man, the secret of senten- 
COVERIES. tiousness, or at least its value, as well as 
the use of the flower-like decoration of 
simple prose ; for Bacon himself might be heard in the 
closing note of this from the “‘ Discoveries”: “‘ What 
a deal of cold business doth a man misspend the better 
part of life in! in scattering compliments, tendering 
visits, gathering and venting news, following feasts and 
plays, making a little winter love in a dark corner.”’ 
Conciseness is his aim, in a degree that even Bacon 
never cared for, and all the weightiness of the penurious 
Chancellor is found in these little essays of his thrift- 
less contemporary. If, however, Jonson’s style offers 
reminders of the greater essayist, it presents differences 
far more positive. He empties himself prodigally 
before you and does not scruple to tell precisely those 
things which Bacon hid. The conversations at Haw- 
thornden, as related by Drummond, reveal sharply 
enough his huge sense of his own worth and others’ 
worthlessness, for nothing that is not Ben Jonson’s 
pleases him freely, and there is mere currishness in his 
constant diminution of every figure within his recollec- 
tion; but in the ‘‘ Discoveries”’ his freedoms are 
pleasanter. He still sneers, and sneers even at Mon- 
taigne for an essayist ; but happily he is more truly at 
ease when he speaks of his own life. Not for Jonson 
any vaunting or practice of dissimulation. “ At last 
they upbraided my poverty. I confess she is my 
Domestic, sober of diet, simple of habit, frugal, painful ; 
a good Counsellor to me, that keeps me from Cruelty, 
Pride or other more delicate impertinences which are 
the Nurse-children of Riches.’”’ He writes an essay on 
Style, and still it is of Ben Jonson he writes, saying 
how he loves a pure and neat language, how often a 
barbarous phrase has made him out of love with good 
sense ; their writings need sunshine, he cries, as he 
thinks of delinquent authors. Himself dominates his 
writing, and constantly you are aware of that vivacious 
figure, that Stentor voice of authority, that rude yet 
delicate power of picture, that fond assertion of his 
own tastes, which we faintly conjure up when we look 
on any portrait of Jonson. He gibes at Montaigne, but 
follows him. 


II 


Many of the authors of what is con- 
SIR veniently called miscellaneous prose, in 
THOMAS , 
BROWNE. the years succeeding Jonson’s death, are 
strictly essayists, and of all the truest 
essayist and finest master of our medium was Sir Thomas 
Browne. It is unnecessary to point out that he too takes 
-a place in our second and more native class of essayist 
those who follow the imaginative and mobile personal 
form. Browne plays upon his own being like a splendid 
musician who is able to evoke the solemn and the play- 
ful, the wise and the tender, from the depths and 
shallows of his inward life; and then, turning to a 
vaster instrument, with equal serenity he summons 
the august, dreadful yet unoppressive echo-voices of 
death and time. Now ’tis like all instruments, now 
like a lonely flute. In the midst of the largest of his 
generalisations you never lose sight of himself; in his 
most fantastic speculations a clear-smiling, grave spirit 


is distinct and individual. Shut your eyes as a phrase 
from “ Urn Burial” or “ Religio Medici” unfolds upon 
the air, and you see at once the courtly, masculine face, 
the eyes of smouldering fancies and passionate, tranquil 
curiosity that make Sir Thomas Browne living and 
dear more than dead and remembered. Does he write 
for any but himself ? true essayist, it is thus that he 
writes for us. After three centuries we should be little 
engrossed in any writer who is not engrossed in him- 
self. Ideas may attract, history and science may 
touch a faded figure with spectral incandescence, but 
only that which is human lives on in human affec- 
tions. It is a pitiful truism to say that Browne’s 
primary quality is Browne. Seventeenth century morals 
(whether Christian or non-Christian), cinerary rites— 
these would not of themselves distract the twentieth 
century from thinking of its own morals and incinera- 
tion ; but Browne has done something with the essay 
which no other writer has done so potently—he has 
deepened the form as an English tradition and exalted it 
as an English art. ‘“‘ Vain ashes,” he writes—‘‘ Vain 
ashes, which in the oblivion of names, persons, times and 
sexes, have found unto themselves a fruitless continua- 
tion, and only arise unto late posterity, as Emblems of 
mortal vanities, Antidotes aginst pride, vainglory, and 
madding vices.’’ It is singular enough that his own 
skull should have been gnawed out of the grave—a fate 
that he shrank from as a “ tragical abomination ”’ ; but 
is it an antidote against pride? Would he have been 
humbled to know it, or provoked to a new and yet 
more gorgeous dehortation upon chance, and the in- 
security of death ? And for ourselves, we peer at his 
pages for a sight of him, and we find his skull at our 
feet. Gentlest of mockeries ! 


In pursuing our theme along these not 
too densely hedged paths, we must not 
be beguiled into mere vague extension, 
else we should be sweeping all the pamph- 
leteers that succeeded Browne into our 
narrow scope. The pamphlet is not an essay except by 
a fortunate accident, and the air of dispute and violent 
wrangling amid which the pamphleteer’s voice is heard 
is not the air in which literature survives when the 
subject of contention is itself burnt out. Dryden is 
one who outrides the dispute he engaged in, but in 
citing Dryden here I am naming simply the chief and 
not the sole late seventeenth century essayist, and 
first if not the chief of those who practised purely 
critical writing. The famous “‘ Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy,” born of a dispute with Sir Robert Howard and 
giving birth in turn to other provocative treatises, is 
the admired example of the best work of the critical 
kind, and it followed hard upon an essay which, for 
other qualities, deserves nearly as much praise— 
Cowley’s ‘‘ Discourse Concerning Oliver Cromwell.”’ In 
each case there is reason harnessed to imagination, a 
criticism of affairs or a criticism of ideas ; each is a work 
of prose art, each shows a beautiful art of prose. The 
chief difference between Jonson and Browne on one 
side, and Cowley and Dryden on the other, is that the 
latter do not speak so freely of themselves ; they are 
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not involuntary revealers of their own business and 
bosoms, they are not portrait artists, they are not 
their own texts. If therefore they lose or refrain from 
the last charm, it must be owned that they do not 
pretend to it. You cannot read Dryden’s very features 
into his “‘ Dramatic Poesy ’’ and, Dryden being Dryden, 
it is to be doubted whether that essay would be better 
if you could. He has much, but not that charm, not 
that power over us ; while Cowley has powers of humour, 
satire and an admiring scorn, but not the gift of show- 
ing in a few brief pages the shape and shadow of his 
inward being ; he does not step out of or even into his 
own pages and set them shaking in our hand. Dryden’s 
intellectual force could not but make itself every- 
where apparent in his “‘ Dramatic Poesy,’’ but this is a 
mere general quality, not a personal and identifiable 
characteristic ; and general qualities may exist in 
abundance, yet the personal features, the human linea- 
ments, faculties and humours remain vague and un- 
composed. But as we have said, Dryden was doing 
one kind and not another kind of thing—the intellectual, 
the critical essay, the essay of ideas, the essay which 
ought to be understandable almost as well in French 
as in English. And this indeed points to a quick test, 
for the essay of the singularly personal kind, the essay 
of self-portraiture (whether quite involuntary or quite 
deliberate), as Browne and Lamb used it, is perhaps 
inevitably untranslatable. Our homage, nevertheless, 
can be offered to Dryden as the father of that “ criticism 
of ideas ” which critics of our day deplore the want of 
and which, indeed, our literary tradition seems natively 
incapable of begetting. What Dryden himself can 
give us is this intellectual criticism in a prose which 
delights us in its own way scarcely less than Jonson’s 
in another. 
If Dryden told cousin Swift that he 
URBAN would never be a poet, as he is supposed 
—— to have said, he could not have told him 
GRACES. 
he would never be a prose writer. Swift’s 
prose was miscellaneous enough, but he does not 
permit us to confine him within our notion of essays, and 
if he can fairly be called an essayist it is mainly because 
he was one of the begetters of another kind of essay, the 
periodical essay—the light-armed, light-headed infantry 
of prose literature ; and might we but add light-hearted, 
that would indeed be final praise, but except in the Roger 
de Coverley series it had no heart at all. Truth reminds 
us, however, that Swift was begetting something far 
unlike himself, far different from his own sombre and 
oppressive imaginations. Here, in the prattling shal- 
lows of Addison’s wit, in the gay impulses of Steele’s 
good nature, in the light, neat, sociable prose of both, 


_. the new kind of essay was created in sudden perfection. 


Literature as a handmaid, waiting-wench to fashion, 
conventions, morals, mere dresser to a patched and 
painted actress, or moving among the teacups and 
gossips of a society in which it seemeth always after- 
noon—these are the new offices to which imagination 
and “‘wit”’ are subdued. Genius has come to town 
and put off its native rudeness and power, and put on 
urban airs and graces, the airs of the flirt in a metropolis 
that has just discovered the meaning of “ polite’ and 
“‘ charming,” the graces of an impertinent dependent. 
There is masterly portraiture in the Spectator and 


Tatler, delicate engraving, faint felicities of pencil and 
needle, but it is rather a portraiture of society than of 
the artists themselves ; they are sunken in the crowd 
for which they speak, they are not the perfect egotists 
who are to be identified with the perfect essayists. 
It is perhaps not very strange that the age in which 
everybody wrote essays and the form was sharpened 
for the use of a society just finding its feet or its head, 
was an age in which a level was reached and the peaks 
sank to the level. When all wrote well none wrote 
supremely. 


IV 


It is to Johnson that we must look 
JOHNSON | for supremacy in another kind, and to 
= Goldsmith for a _ gift as unique as 
GOLDSMITH. 
Johnson’s if less powerful. . Johnson made 
a new thing when he followed the periodical essay 
of the Rambler with the mature improvisations—it 
is their charm that they are scarcely more—of “ The 
Lives of the Poets.” They form the model of the 
biographical essay, in which the features of the sub- 
ject are drawn sometimes minutely and sometimes 
freely, and behind these the features of the writer him- 
self, the avowed portrait dimming away into the care- 
less and unconscious portrait of the artist ; or if the 
self-portraiture is less unstudied, as in that beautiful 
tribute to Gilbert Walmsley occurring in the life of 
Smith, it is no whit less delightful. Johnson’s large 
and eloquent personality continually overflowed, and 
on the waves the light and fragile memories of the 
immemorable, the Smiths and Dukes and Sprats of 
his fortuitous collection, floated securely. It is only 
because so many have tried their nervous hands at 
the biographical essay, in artless imitation, that John- 
son’s work is not unique ; but it is still unapproached. 
And so we might turn to Goldsmith, deliciously 
satirical, the most innocent of men, writing his ‘‘ Citizen 
of the World.” as though he were standing outside the 
world and looking on amused ; ostensibly following the 
critical type of our classification, but with imagination 
continually breaking through. The shadow of the 
pathetic which has always been cast on Goldsmith’s 
figure, heaven knows why, by writers on his time, has 
obscured some of his independent merits, and the 
“Citizen has been stupidly overlooked because its 
author has been sentimentalised. From Goldsmith, 
again, it is a single flying leap to Lamb and Hazlitt, 
and a new development of the essay. 
AND THEIR Imagination continually breaking through 
cama might be said of Lamb also, but I do 
not pretend to define Lamb’s mode. It 
would be easier, though hardly more useful, to find 
a metaphor for Hazlitt’s—that vigorous, restless, 
watchful and growling hound, who barks out his short, 
crisp sentences, snaps here, fondles there, never sleeps, 
has a merry eye for a few and a flashing eye for most, 
flings himself with wild fangs upon a Gifford and heaves 
at last with angry gratification. Extravagances of this 
kind, however, are to be avoided, and we may leave 
Hazlitt (never quite adequately admired) and those 
who in turn barked at him ; we may leave the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh reviewers, by whom the essay was more 
and more steadily reduced to journalism, sometimes 
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critical, sometimes dishonest, sometimes merely un- 
critical ; we may leave even Landor, who achieved a 
new form for the essay when he wrote and rewrote his 
all but endless ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations,’ mingling 
by mere hap the imaginative and the rational in equal 
proportions and using a prose that no one else has since 
bettered. And we must skip whole generations when 
we pass by Matthew Arnold, who enjoyed the air of 
dispute and was never so happy as in asserting that 
others were wrong and foolish and perturbed about 
nothing ; we must do a real wrong when we pass by 
“Sebastian Van Storck”? and the rest of Pater’s 
“Imaginary Portraits,’ only noticing how perfectly 
that frugal spirit has distilled all his vigilant hoard 
into a few hundred pages ; we must do a scarcely lesser 
wrong when we glance at Leslie Stephen and pass on 
with a brief thanks for his essays in biographical 
criticism ; we must do wrong to certain living writers 
who practise an honoured art and remember that it is 
an art ; and in this hasty fashion reach the essays of 
Mr. George Saintsbury, of whose three volumes,* just 
collected from the lavish scatterings of nearly fifty 
years, it is an intense pleasure to speak. 


V 


One of the essays is entitled “‘ Twenty 

GEORGE Years of Reviewing,’ and the phrase 
SAINTSBURY suggest a distinction between re- 
ESSAYIST. Vi°WS and essays, which readers of THE 
BookMAN might with special fitness be 

invited to ponder. Many of the articles in these volumes 
are reviews and essays as well, free exercises of a 
capacious and vigorous intelligence, reviews of particular 
works, essays in the apprehension of personality and 
influence. The best of them are both critical and 
biographical, and so are linked to the kind which has 
the pleasantest attraction for those who read for love 
and admiration and delight. Mr. Saintsbury is not a 
critic of the abstract sort, he is not prone to philo- 
sophical distinctions, he is almost purely experimental, 
and happiest when he involves the interest of his author’s 
character with the interest of his work ; the work being 
clearly, in his view, the partly unconscious expression 
of the character. True that it expresses other things, 
for he sees that no writer, strong as he may be in the 
assertion of his own being, is unswayed by the tides 
amid which the stem of his life has grown up to the 
light ; but that “ being” is nevertheless the chief con- 
cern of our essayist rather than the influences which 
enfold and engage it. The twelve hundred pages of 
the present collection cover, but they are very far from 
exhausting, Mr. Saintsbury’s critical work from 1875 


* “The Collected Essays and Papers of George Saintsbury, 
1875-1920.”" Three vols. 31s. 6d. (Dent.) 


to 1920, and they suggest an immense energy of mind, 
a furious appetite for English letters, an undying zest 
for whatever in the art of letters is 


“Creator’s and creation’s crowning good.” 


His zest—this is conspicuous beyond everything but 
his knowledge and his justness ; after all these years 
he has not lost it, and that is why his readers do not 
lose their zest for reading him. His style has been 
denounced, though in his earlier period it calls for 
slight comment, being merely unobjectionable ; but 
now that in his later period it has become, in its exuber- 
ance and perverseness, in its irregularities and vexations, 
a culpable and deplorable style, we all delight in it 
because it is more exactly expressive of the author. 
Those that come to curse, with the text of ‘‘ A History 
of English Prose Rhythm’’ in their hands, stay to 
bless. They find Mr. Saintsbury ready to speak, and 
for all his idiosyncrasies they never find him ambiguous 
or insincere, solemn or sour. He is ready to speak at 
large in the present volumes of almost the whole range 
of imaginative literature from Crabbe and Hogg to 
Swinburne and Ruskin, and he is equally ready to 
speak at large of the historical novel, the Grand Style, 
and Modern English Prose. Scarce anyone has written 
better of Landor, no one has uttered a better phrase of 
Ruskin—‘‘ a crocheteer with a tongue of gold ’’—no 
one has dropped a truer phrase than his, “ No fault in 
art is venial.’” Sometimes he hangs to his subject like 
a leech, and leaves little for a later inquisitive spirit to 
discover ; recently, in ‘‘ A Letter Book”’ for example, 
he has written more discursively, more whimsically 
and more delightfully. When he is dogmatic we agree 
without demanding his reasons ; when he speaks most 
plainly out of his old affection we agree because of our 
own. Mean compliances, and the service of fashion 
and faction, are alike abhorrent to him, and he loves to 
rank himself with a minority if that minority is pledged 
to the great traditions out of which English literature 
has upreared its forest towers of green. He has 
described himself better than any reader can describe 
him : 

“These are the words of a Tory, a bitter beast of bale, 


Who troweth in Church, and Kings, and Peers, and eke 
in wine and ale.” 


His miscellaneous essays justify their title by the in- 
clusion of cookery papers, holding out a promise which 
“A Cellar Book ”’ was to fulfil, and with all this variety 
and voracity it is hardly becoming to regret that the 
reader will not find Mr. Saintsbury writing here on 
Mr. Bridges or Mr. Yeats, Mr. Shaw or Mr. Hudson, 
‘““ Max ”’ or Mr. George Moore. Who would not welcome 
the words of a “bitter beast of bale” on’ these 
modernities ? But it is ill to demur in the midst of 
grace. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


HUW MENAI. 


NGLISHMEN are curiously indifferent to the 
literature of Wales. Very few take the trouble 
to learn its language, and only those who have intimate 
knowledge of the Welsh people can realise what a hold 
poetry has upon them. The national temperament is 
fundamentally poetic and, encouraged by numerous 
eisteddfodau, both national and local, poetry has become 
popularised in Wales more fully than perhaps in any 
other modern country and, in spite of the impact of 
modern industrialism in the 


evening during a general election and bought a paper, 
and so intent was the Right Hon. D. Lloyd George on 
the election results that he forgot to pay the newsboy 
his penny. It is owing still. 

Little could Mr. Lloyd George have dreamed that he 
would one day write an appreciation of that newsboy’s 
first book of poems. Yet so it was to be, but between 
Huw Menai the newsboy and Huw Menai the author 
there lay years of trial and hardship. At sixteen he 

trekked down to South Wales 


south, almost every locality 
has its “nest of singing 
birds.” 

Thus when about three 
vears ago there appeared a 
volume of really notable 
verse bya Welsh workingman, 
and a miner of all people, 
it was proclaimed by the 
publishers’ reader ‘a start- 
ling literary discovery.” It 
was indeed that, for 
“ Through the Upcast Shaft ”’ 
revealed in many places an 
imaginative penetration that 
isthe very hall-mark of poetry. 
Yet one wonders what 
would have been the literary 
fate of Huw Menai if he 
had written in Welsh instead 
of in English. Might he 
not, like so many of his 
forerunners in Welsh poetry, 
have remained a name hon- 
oured among hisown country- 


to seek his fortune there, 
and for some years worked 
as a collier in the Rhondda 
Valley. During the great 
Cambrian Combine strike he 
came into prominence as a 
strike leader, and in the 
Social Democratic journal, 
Justice, he made fierce 
attacks on the head of the 
Combine, the late Lord 
Rhondda. These activities 
made him a marked man, 
and at the end of the strike 
he tramped from colliery 
to colliery in search of work, 
only to be refused every- 
where. In despair he took 
the bold course of going to 
see Lord Rhondda himself, 
and the interview must 
have been a most in- 
teresting one. His lordship 
congratulated the young 
miner on the ability of the 


men, but quite unknown to 
the world outside ? 

One does not wish, of course, to overestimate Huw 
Menai. The time, one may thankfully say, has hardly 
come to estimate his work at all. The marvel is—and 
though no new type of phenomenon, it is a marvel still— 
that this young Welshman should have hewn his way 
to public expression through so many and so great 
obstacles of circumstance. In words of his own, he has 
been “‘ up against it”’ all his life, and still he is “ up 
against it.”” Still he has to spend his days as a weigher 
of coal to earn sustenance for wife and family, while 
in the evenings occasionally he lectures in the towns 
and villages of South Wales, and at all times he is seek- 
ing to express his soul in poetry. In spite of all diffi- 
culties and embarrassments there has been no limitation 
of output there, and before long we hope to see another 
volume appear under his name, a selection from the 
wealth of his production during the intervening years. 

Huw Menai Williams—to give his full name—may 
be said to have been first caught by the limelight of 
history as a newsboy near Carnarvon station. There 
our future Welsh Prime Minister rushed up to him one 


Mr. Huw Menai. articles in Justice, and gener- 

ously secured him employ- 

ment. He went as a coal weigher to a Glamorganshire 

village rejoicing in the name of Gilfach Goch, and there 
he remains to this day. 

Seven or eight years ago Huw Menai ventured to send 
a few of his verses to the South Wales Daily News, a 
journal which has always encouraged Welsh nationalism 
and Welsh literature, and from the editor—Mr. H. Read, 
a well-known figure in South Wales journalism—he 
received every encouragement. That was his introduc- 
tion to public print. An Oxford lady, Miss Sollas, 
daughter of Professor Sollas, subsequently heard of him 
while visiting in South Wales, and brought his work to 
the notice of competent judges, with the result that at 
last some of it saw the light in book form. 

In appearance Huw Menai might pass as a typical, 
hefty collier. There is a look of rough power about him, 
but it is only when he begins to speak of poetry that 
one realises that the power is something more than mere 
physical force. He has something of the temperament 
of the Welsh preacher—ardent, imaginative, strong and 
passionate, but capable of infinite tenderness. His 
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recital of his own shorter poems is inimitable. To read 
them is good, but to hear them recited by their author 
is to catch the first glow of inspiration, to feel the fiery 
heat of heart in which they were fashioned to their 
simple beauty. Through the rough features of the 
collier, surmounted by their shock of coal-black hair, 
there gleams the vision of the seer. 

In contrast with what may be called the laboratory 
productions of some modern poets, artificial and un- 
convincing, the poetry of Huw Menai is an elemental 
thing, thrown up from the tumult of life’s storm and 
stress. It may be rugged and uncouth in parts, but the 
golden ore of poetry is there beyond dispute. Only one 
who has tramped the country in search of work could 
have written such lines as those in “ Recollections on 
Seeing an Old Scarf ’”’: 

“* Awake from thy sadness, O Soul, to the lay of the lark, 


The rune of the road, and the gladness which memories 
give, 


When penniless, free as the wind, thou didst fear not the 
dark— 


Dear Past, that was lovely to live.” 

With the instinct of the true poet he can see poetry 
in the commonplaces of everyday life. “ Pieces of coal,” 
brought up from the pit, “sun meeting sun again,” 
give him a simile for the soul. The geologist, “‘ shaking 
the dust from truth,” leads his mind to 

“ Part-reading in the hard, primeval sod 
The infinite biography of God.” 

Ever he rises from the simple to the sublime, from 
the commonplace to the glorious, from the material to 
the spiritual. Nor is the least happy feature of his 
poetry the fact that, though born of trial and hardship, 
it is sturdily optimistic. Setting down in black and 
white the sorrows of the road, he yet proclaims that 


“ Life is not a gap between two graves, 
But the white way of Love, that leads to God.” 


E. M. P. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In addition to those in our usual monthly Competi- 
tions, we have from time to time offered extra Prizes, 
and now have pleasure in making the following 
announcements : 


I 


A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second of Two 
Guineas are offered for the best and second best original 
Ballad in not more than fifty lines. 


Replies, addressed to “The Editor” (and marked 
“* Special Competition No. 1”’) must reach THE BOOKMAN 
Offices, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4, 
not later than by the first post on January roth. 


The name and address of the Competitor must be 
written on each MS. Any Competitor who wishes to 
do so may add a pseudonym to be published instead of 
his or her own name in the event of his or her poem 
being printed but not obtaining a prize. 


The Editor’s decision must be final, and Competitors 
should keep copies of their MSS., as these cannot be 
returned. 


The awards will be announced in THE Bookman for 
February next, and in addition to the winning poems a 


selection of the best of the others received will be 
published in a special supplement to that Number. 


II 


As the sending-in date makes it impossible for Colonial 
and Indian and other distant readers to participate in 
the above Competition, we offer, in order that they also 
may compete : 


1. A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second of 
Two Guineas for the best and second best original 
Ballad in not more than fifty lines. 


2. A First Prize of Five Guineas and a Second of Two 
Guineas for the best and second best Short Story 


(serious or humorous) in not more than six hundred 
words. 


The same rules will apply to this Competition, which 
ts open to all our readers everywhere, but replies, 
addressed to ‘“‘ The Editor’’ (and marked “ Special 
Competition No. 2’’) must reach THE BooKMAN Offices 
not later than April 5th, and the awards will be an- 
nounced in THE BooKMAN for May next. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1923. 
Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 


SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


SUPPLEMENT TO “THE BOOKMAN,” 
CHRISTMAS, 1923. 


From a drawing by WALTER TITTLE. JOHN DRINKWATER. _ 
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I.—A PRIZE oF ONE GuINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

IIl.—A Prize or HALF A Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BOooKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best motto (original or selected) for the British 
Empire Exhibition. 


IV.—A Prize or HALF A GuInEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BookMAN will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
NOVEMBER. 


As we are compelled to go to press with our Christ- 
mas Number before the sending-in date for these 
Competitions, the announcement of results is unavoid- 
ably held over until next month, and the time for 
sending in is extended until December 5th. In _ the 


EXTRA COMPETITION 


for a list of the four best detective or mystery novels 
published within the last few years, the Prizes of 
Two GuINEAS and ONE GUINEA respectively are 
awarded to Margaret E. Carpenter, of ‘‘ Thicklefield,”’ 
Seaford, Essex, and Mrs. Ronald Smith, of ‘‘ Rosedale,” 
Ringmore, Shaldon, near Teignmouth. The lists sent 
by them follow, with the total number of votes received 
in the Competition for each book placed after the title : 
(1) (2) 

. ‘‘ Greenmantle.” 3 1. “‘ Mysterious Affair at 

““ Red House Mystery.” 6 Styles.” 6 
. ““ Bulldog Drummond.” 8 2. “‘ Red House Mystery.” 6 

6 


. ““Mysterious Affair at 3. ‘‘ Bulldog Drummond.” 8 
Styles.” “* Murder on the Links,” 2 


22 


23 


Rev. William 


J. May, 
whose new book, “ A Garden of Beautiful “ened 
is published by Messrs. Allenson 


Mr. G. T. G. 
Mackern, 


who has recen _ become a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. 


Nearly a hundred different titles have been named by 
Competitors. We print the twelve lists which come next 
in order, showing the total votes for each book, as above: 


1. ‘‘ Ashes to Ashes.” I 
2. ‘‘ Bulldog Drummond.” 8 
3. ‘‘ Red House Mystery.” 6 
4. ‘‘Mysterious Affair at 
Styles.” 
21 


(M. E. Brown, 27, Claremont 
Crescent, Sheffield.) 


1. “‘ Huntingtower.” 
2. ‘“‘ At the Villa Rose.” 
3. ‘ Bulldog Drummond.” 
4. ‘‘ Stealthy Terror.” 
17 


(E. Hind, “ Trafalgar,” 


Netley Abbey, Southampton.) 


1. ‘Man with the Club 


Foot.” 3 
2. ‘‘ Mysterious Affair at 
Styles.” 6 
3. “‘ What Became of Mr, 
Desmond.” 


4. “‘ The Grey Room.” 


(Ruth Bevan, Bramblebury, 
Bude.) 


Bulldog Drummond.” 8 
Crimson Circle.” 3 
“Man from the Clouds.” 1 
Tattooed Arm.” 


13 
(R. S. James, 18, Vale Drive, 
New Brighton, Cheshire.) 


1. “‘ At the Villa Rose.” 6 
2. ‘‘ The Four Just Men.” 1 
3. “‘ Trent’s Last Case.” 4 
4. “Innocence of Father 
Brown.” 
13 


(E. N. Sanders, 14, Heath- 
field Road, Acton, W.3.) 


“ Trent’s Last Case.” 4 
. “ At the Villa Rose.” 6 
. ‘‘ Mystery of the Yellow 
Room.” 

. “ Murder on the Links.” 


(Ethel M. Kennedy, 18, 


Egliston Road, Putney, S.W.15.) 


n 


1. ‘* At the Villa Rose.” 

2. “‘ Greenmantle.” 

3. “‘ Red House Mystery.” 

4. “‘ Mysterious Affair at 
Styles.” 


(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 
10, St. David’s Hill, Exeter.): 


. “‘ At the Villa Rose.” 6 
. ‘Teresa of Watling 

Street.” I 
. “Innocence of Father 


Brown. 2 


(Gertrude Stephens, 145, 
Revidge Road, Blackburn, 
Lancs.) 


. ‘“ Red House Mystery.” 6 
. ““ Trent’s Last Case.” 4 
. ““ Unseen Hands.” I 
. ““ The Crimson Circle.” 3, 


14 
(J. O. Dwyer, 190, Birming- 
ham Road, Lichfield, Staffs.) 


. Greenmantle.”’ 3 
. ‘Dreams Come True.” 1 
. “‘ Bulldog Drummond.” 8 
. ““ Grand Babylon Hotel.” 1 


13. 
(Molly King Lewis, ‘ Plais- 
ance,’’ St.Lawrence, Jersey,C.I.). 


1. ‘‘ Stealthy Terror.” I 

2. ‘‘ Mysterious Affair at 
Styles.” 

3. “‘ The Grey Room.” 4 

4. The Pointed Tower.” 2 


13. 
(Mrs. Mary E. Simms, 4o, 
Arundel Street, Brighton.) 


1. “‘ Mysterious Affair at 


Styles.” 6. 

2. “‘ The Grey Room.” 4 
3. “‘ The Pointed Tower.” 2 
4. ‘‘ The Mayor’s Parlour.” 1 
13. 


(Evelyn Simms, No. 4 House,. 


Roedean School, Brighton.) 


Bla awa. 


. “ Bulldog Drummond.” 8: 
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THE BOOKMAN’'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PAuL’s HousE, WARWICK 
SquarE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


IRT has always had its martyrs ; 
men who have endured all 
manner of deprivations for it, 
have nobly sacrificed themselves, 
and sometimes rather ignobly 
sacrificed their wives and families 
on its altars, who, in a word, 
have obstinately died for it because they could not 
live by it. Some of these, no doubt, have been 


“* Affluent spirits, dropt from the teeming stars, 
Who come before their time, are starved, and die, 
Like swallows that arrive before the summer ;”’ 


but not a few of them, I suspect, have been naturally 
little artists, and so found it difficult to be great 
ones, as a little man finds it difficult to reach to 
a height that is much above his stature. Stevenson, 
for all his self-conscious artistry, was not of that 
sort; he only took up the pretentious gospel of 
art for art’s sake to put it down and raise the saner 
cry of art for life’s sake. You don’t find Shakespeare 
fussing much about his art, except to say he is 
dissatisfied with it and desires the art and scope 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


Mr. Walter Tittle. 


that others have. It was never enough of a fetish 
to prevent him from giving the unelect the sort of 
thing they could enjoy. 

After all, there is an art of life that is a bigger 
thing than any that can be wrought into a book 
or a picture. You remember how Romney married 
at nineteen and, thinking his wife could net help 
him in his career, 
promptly deserted 
her and neglected 
her all his life 
while he was 
climbing to emi- 
nence and making 
a figure in fashion- 
able London ; but 
“when he was 
old, nearly mad, 
and quite deso- 
late, he went back £.0. Hopp. Mr. Thomas 
to her, and she Hardy, 
received him and “hove new dreams, The Famous Tranedy 


th+ Queen of Cornwall at in 
be blished Messrs. Macinillan. 
nursed him till he by 


died. This quiet act of hers,’ writes FitzGerald in 
one of his letters, “ is worth all Romney’s pictures : 
even as a matter of Art, I am sure.” 

Anyhow, there is something puling and pitiful 
in the art that, like a sickly infant, can only thrive 
in a favourable atmosphere and on a special diet. 
The authentic great artist makes his environment, 
and is not made by it ; he is not one who can only 
be an artist when conditions are quite propitious 
and the wind in the right quarter. That is why I 
am not sure that John Brett, in Mr. Graham 
Sutton’s ably-written novel, ‘‘ Who Travels 
Alone” (7s. 6d.; Brentanos), is going to turn out 
a supreme painter after all, and from the ironic 
close of his last chapter I have a notion that Mr. 
Sutton is not sure of it either. However that may 
be, John was no weakling ; he was in most ways 
a likeable, sensible, decent human creature, and 
is so drawn that he holds your sympathy from 
your first meeting with him among his group of 
friends at Oxford to the last page of his story. 
But in Paris he had fallen under the influence of 
the grim, eccentric Pére Baudin, who taught him 
the good doctrine that a man must work at painting 
as he would work at any other business for a liveli- 
hood, but taught him also that to be a great painter 
he must sternly renounce all thought of love, 
marriage and other vanities, as if anyone could 
close against himself all ordinary avenues of human 
experience without limiting the powers he wants 
to enlarge. While he lives in Chelsea, John is 
keenly aware of the silliness and_ ridiculous 
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pretentiousness of 
the long - haired, 
flowing-tied 
Bohemianism 
which prevails in 
that quarter, and 
all this side of 
what some sup- 
pose to be art- 
life is shrewdly 
and amusingly 
satirised. Never- 
Mr. Graham Sutton, theless, John has 
author of “Who Travels Alone" (Brentanos). other conventions 
that Baudin has 
instilled into him. He makes a mistake when he 
falls in love with the shallow, attractive May 
Horribin, and under her spell his gift begins to 
fail and his work becomes uninspired and common- 
place ; but at a crisis she reveals her sordid little 
soul, flouts his art and would have him harnessed 
in an office making money that they may marry 
in suburban comfort, and, wholly disillusioned, he 
escapes from her back to Paris and there, restored 
to himself, his genius returns to him. Then when 
he realises that all along he has loved the girl who 
has inspired his best work, the fine-natured, charm- 
ing artist’s model, Manon, she too has accepted that 
convention of Baudin’s and, loving John, will not 
marry him lest she should mar his career, and to 
save him from himself secretly runs away and 
leaves him to the solitude necessary to his develop- 
ment. Yet John had been clear sighted enough 
to see that Baudin, who had insisted on this 
doctrine of travelling alone and lived up to it, had 
produced no masterpieces—“ for all his divine skill, 
Baudin’s no more than a superb machine, a poor, 
barren devil of a scientist who can mix paint for 
ever and ever without ever making a mistake— 
and without ever knowing what it is to dream, to see 
flaming visions, to create . . . and so Baudin the 
teacher is supreme: Baudin the artist—nowhere ! ”’ 
But he cannot convert Manon to this heresy, and she 
goes away, to set him free, and you have a final 
picture of John painting alone in his garret, May un- 
happy in London, 
Manon seeking 
work among 
artists ina 
strange town, and 
old Baudin still 
repeating to his 
pupils, “‘ Yes, it 
is good enough, 
love, as a toy, a 
plaything! But 
as the serious 
occupation of an 
artist—Zut /”’ 


Photo by Russell. 


whose book of 
Messrs. Elkin Mathews are publishing. 


Lord Sandwich, 
poems, “ Windows.” 


I have given no 
idea of the varied 
life and interest 
of the story; its 
charac ters—the 
Chelsea landlady, 
the egregious 
Eustace and 
his long-suffering 
father, Mrs. Hor- 
ribin, and the rest 


—are humorously Me. Ernest 


2 rsonal recollections, “ Fields o venture,” 
drawn, and the = is published by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


whole ‘thing is 

written not only with a fine sense of style, but with a 
real understanding of the minds and hearts of men 
and women. The quiet irony of it is delightful ; its 
story takes hold of you no less than its people. I 
do not often read a novel with so much pleasure 
as ‘‘ Who Travels Alone ’”’ has given me. 


BooKMAN readers will be pleased to hear that it 
is proposed to erect a memorial in the Lumsden 
United Free Church to Sir William Robertson Nicoll. 
A committee has been appointed, and full par- 
ticulars can be obtained from the secretary, Mr. 
John Caseby, The Schoolhouse, Lumsden, Aberdeen- 
shire. 


Mr. Walter Tittle, the brilliant American artist 
whose portraits of twelve English authors appear 
in this number, was born in Springfield, Ohio. He 
studied in New York under William M. Chase and 
Robert Henri, but had started drawing while he 
was at school, and before he was twenty-one was 
working for Messrs. Harpers, contributing to Life 
and various American and other magazines, and at 
the same time painting portraits and other pictures 
in oils. Later he abandoned illustration altogether 
for portraiture in oils and dry point. He has for 
many years past exhibited in the American National 
Academy, and exhibitions of his work have been 
held in Chicago, Paris, the Leicester Galleries, 
London, and many other cities. In rg2t-2 Mr. 
Tittle made, from 
personal sittings, 
portraits of the 
leading figures of 
the Conference 
on Limitation of 
Armaments at 
Washington. A 
series of his por- 
traits of English 
writers was 
recently acquired alt 
by the British Miss Margaret Wilson, 
Museum and the author of the two thousand dollar American 


Prize Novel, “The Able M‘Laughlins,” which 
Messrs. John Long are publishing. 
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Library of Congress. In the 
last year he has been 
contributing articles on the 
personalities of some of 
these authors, illustrated 
with his portraits, to the 
Century and the Strand 
magazines, and is now 
arranging to publish a 
selection of them in book 
form. It is a_ sufficient 
comment on his personality 
to say he makes friends 
wherever he goes, and is 
much more concerned to be 
an artist than to look like 
one. 


Messrs. Nelson have 
issued the first six volumes 
in a series of ‘“ Nelson’s 
Poets,” selected and edited 
by Sir Henry Newbolt. 
These six are Browning, 
Shelley, Keats, Morris, Arnold and Herrick. They are 
beautifully printed and artistically bound in cloth 
at eighteenpence, and more expensively in leather, 
and in a delightful edition printed on India paper 
and bound in fine leather. They make excellent 
gift-books, except that when you have bought 
them you don’t feel inclined to give them away. 


Mr. J. Cranstoun Nevill, whose striking novel, 
“The Gates Are Open,” is published by Messrs. 
Edward Arnold, is an actor and has been on the 
stage, except for the war interval, when he was 
occupied elsewhere, ever since, over a decade ago, 
Sir George Alexander engaged him to play at the 
St. James’s Theatre. His first novel, begun when 
he was seventeen and published a few years later, 
is dead and buried, and he does not wish it to be 
disturbed. His second, “ Ring Up the Curtain,” 
a novel of great promise, was written while he was 
recovering froma nervous breakdown just after 
the war, and contains much of his own experience 
of the theatre. 
He is engaged at 
present on a new 
novel, which he 
hopes to have 
ready for next 
spring. 


I was pleased to 
meet Dr. Archi- 
bald Henderson 
in London the 


a other day and to 
Photo by Van 


Mr. John 
Cady — Cranstoun Nevill, learn that he is 


preparing a new edition of 
his ‘‘ George Bernard Shaw: 
His Life and Work,” which 
was originally published by 
Messrs. Hutchinson in IgIr, 
and is still the amplest and 
best book we have on one 
whom Dr. Henderson re- 
gards as the leading living 
dramatist of the world. 
This new edition, to be 
issued in two volumes, will 
contain a lot of new 
material and be lavishly 
illustrated. Dr. Henderson 
is a scientist by vocation, 
a man of letters by avoca- 
tion. He is head of the 
Department of Mathematics 
at the University of North 
Carolina, the oldest and 
one of the principal State 
Universities in the United 
States. His writings on the 
Einstein theory are widely known, and a new work of 
his, on this subject, written in collaboration with 
the mathematics staff of the University of North 
Carolina, is now in the press. He is at present 
engaged on an exhaustive work for the general 
reader, treating of the Einstein theories and the 
entire field of Relativity. Among other books 
Dr. Henderson has published admirable studies 
of “ Mark Twain,” of ‘ The Changing Drama” 
and “European Dramatists’; his ‘‘ The Con- 
quest of the Old Southwest” is the standard 
work on that subject, and he has completed a book 
on “ George Washington,”’ a fully illustrated edition 
de luxe of which is to be published almost im- 
mediately by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin. 


Dr. Archibald Henderson. 


In connection with their novel book for children, 
“‘ Marionettes and How to Make Them,” illustrated 
by Tony Sarg, Messrs. Stanley Paul are offering five 
hundred prizes for younger readers, particulars of 
which are given on the wrapper of the book. 


Mr. William 
Kean Seymour, 
who is taking his 
place among the 
best of our latter- 
day parodists, has 
collected into “‘ A 
Jackdaw in 
Georgia a series 
of his “polite 
parodies and imi- 
tations of con- 


‘ ” h novel, “‘ The Owl's House” (Heinemann) 
temporaries, and is reviewed in this Number. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,” 
CHRISTMAS, 1923. 


From a drawing by WALTER TITTLE. Sir H. River Haaaarp. 
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Mr. John G. Wilson is 
publishing the book im- 
mediately. The parodies 
are of poets and novelists, 
such as Kipling, Hardy, 
Bennett, Hutchinson, 
Noyes, Chesterton, de la 
Mare, Squire, Shanks and, 
among others of to-day, 
one or two of yesterday 


Mr. Drane has ready for 
immediate publication 
“Songs of the Sylvan Way,” 
a fifth volume of poems, 
by Hibbart Gilson, the 
Irish Poet, who since his 


return from South Africa 


has been reader and 
Editor for Messrs. Eveleigh 
Nash & Grayson. This 
book is to be followed by 
a uniform edition of the 
author’s other volumes, 


The British Museum authorities have issued as 
Christmas cards a series of very beautiful reproduc- 
tions in colour of miniatures from mediaeval manu- 
scripts, the selection being appropriately limited to 
subjects relating to the Nativity and the Epiphany. 
They are sold singly at twopence, in sets of six for 
a shilling, or the complete series of fifteen for half a 
crown. Applications for these should be sent to 
the Director of the British Museum. 


In the right hands parody can be an acute and 
effective, as well as an amusing form of criticism ; 
it is that in the hands of Mr. E. V. Knox (“ Evoe’’), 
and his “ Fiction as She is Wrote ’’ (Methuen) hits 
off the peculiarities of plot and style that charac- 
terise several of our popular novelists. He guys the 
South Sea romance, the racing novel, the very 
different tales of Mr. Le Queux and Mr. Hugh 
Walpole very cleverly, and you 


whose “ Memories of Four Continents” is published by 
Messrs. Seeley, Service. 


the Collected Poems of 

John Drinkwater in two 

volumes (2Is.), with a 

frontispiece to each by 

Albert Rutherston. We 

hope to deal adequately 
| with these on an early 
occasion. 


The two illustrations by 
Mr. R. H. Sauter in the 
first article in this number 
are reproduced from the 
Manton edition of Mr. John 
Galsworthy’s works, which 
Messrs. Heinemann are 
publishing. 


One gift-book that only 
arrived as we go to press— 
that brings its own welcome 
with it and is sure to be 
Lady Glover, ne of the most popular 
this season—is Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s “ Land and Sea 
Tales’’ (4s. Macmillan). These are new stories 
specially written for this book for scouts and guides 
—stories of hardihood and heroism in_ peace 
and war, interspersed with some delightfully 
characteristic poems. 


‘ 


The illustration on the cover of this number is 
from a painting by E. J. Detmold, illustrating 
“The Arabian Nights.’ Mr. Detmold’s Arabian 
Nights’’ volume is not to be published until next 
year, but those who have seen the original drawings 
consider them the best work this distinguished 
artist has ever done. 


Mr. Wickham Steed, formerly editor of The Times, 
is engaged on a book that is not so much a book of 
reminiscences as a history, from a personal stand- 
point, of what has been happening in Europe in 
the last thirty years. During the 


will have no difficulty in guessing 
at the identity of Frank Gilbert, 
author of “Pash, Paint and 
Pepper-Castor,” or at that of 
E. M. Halifax, author of ‘‘ Desert 
Love, or A Brace of Sheiks.”” The 
shrewd humour and laughing satire 
of the book are brilliantly aided 
and abetted by Mr. George 
Morrow’s delightful drawings. 


From Messrs. Heinemann come 
the Collected Poems of John Mase- 


nineties Mr. Steed was a student 
in Germany and in France. He 
became successively correspondent 
of The Times at Berlin in 1896; 
Rome, from 1897 to 1902; Vienna, 
from 1903 to 1913; was foreign 
editor of The Times from 1914 to 
1918, and editor from 1919 to 
1922. He is calling the book 
“Through Thirty Years,” and it 
will be published towards the end 
of January by Messrs. Heinemann 
in this country and by Messrs. 


field, in one volume (8s. 6d.) and 
from Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson 


Mr. Hibbart Gilson. 


} Doubleday Page in America. 
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Hew Books. 


THE BLUE LION.* 


Readers of Mr. Robert Lynd’s essays have come to 
know what to expect of him, and they will not be dis- 
appointed in this new volume. We may meet with few 
surprises in his pages, either in regard to matter or style ; 
but what he has to give us is so good, and is maintained 
at so excellent a level, that we can but be very grateful 
to him. There is an essay in this new collection of his 
called ‘‘ Wonders,” and, if we probe for the secret of Mr. 
Lynd’s gentle and whimsical charm, it is, we think, to be 
found mainly in the fact that he has never lost that child- 
like quality of wonder. He concludes a discursion ‘‘ On 
Looking Through the Microscope ’’ with these words : 

“A child said to me the other day, ‘ When I grow up I shall 

have a microscope so big that I shall have to climb up a ladder 
to look through it.’ I, too, am conscious of the gnawings of 
just such a greed. These sections of a Scotch fir stem at the 
ages of one and two and three do but hint, like a poor map, at 
rivers flowing through the tree, and I would visit those rivers 
in person through a lens larger than any yet known to man. 
Then there is the flower-bud of the buttercup, all chains and 
reticulations, and of patterns and colours almost fairer than 
the buttercup in the field. Happy, surely, is the insect that 
can see such a world with the natural eye. Happy is the man 
who can become for a moment even the tenth part of an insect 
in his vision.” 
Well, Mr. Lynd can; and as he applies his microscope to 
many of the most ordinary things and affairs of everyday 
life, they take on for a while their true colours of miracle 
and romance. 

Mr. Lynd’s love of birds finds happy expression again 
in this volume in such essays as ‘“‘ The Nuthatch,” “‘ The 
Morals of Bird-Nesting’”’ and ‘‘ The Nightingale Arrives.” 
But some readers, who prefer the author in his more 
personal vein, will turn with greatest pleasure to such 


charming pages as those on ‘‘ Going for a Walk,’ ‘“‘ On 
Being Rather Ill,” ‘On Never Going to the British 
Museum,”’ Joy Bells,” and on Afternoon Tea,’ in 


which they will find many of their own feelings made 
articulate for them by a very tender and witty mind. 
And to one reader, at any rate, it has been of special 
interest to contrast Mr. Lynd’s delightful essay ‘‘ On 
Cigarette Pictures’’ with one on the same subject by 
another recent essayist. 


SOME AUTHORS.}+ 


“The ‘ Essays in Criticism,’’’ writes Walter Raleigh of 
Matthew Arnold, “ cannot be fully appreciated and under- 
stood if they are taken as a mere collection of discourses 
composed on various occasions and inspired by various 
subjects. They are something more, or at least they are 
something other, than that. Taken together, they are a 
manifesto, an attempt to define, and to illustrate in prac- 
tice, the vital functions of criticism.’’ These words can be 
applied to Walter Raleigh’s own essays here collected. 
Many of us collect essays into volumes; but very few 
volumes of essays unite themselves into books. The 
present volume is certainly a book, for what matters in it 
most of all is not a diversity of subjects but a unity of 
personality. One essay may be twenty years older than 
another ; but they are both from the same mint. 

Actually, no opinions are worth having but those we 
have lived into. Maturity is sometimes amused and some- 
times irritated by the confidence with which youth will 
lay down the law, because what youth lays down so 
decisively is nearly always someone else’s law. How 


* “The Blue Lion, and Other Essays.’’ By Robert Lynd. 
6s. net. (Methuen.) 


+ “Some Authors. A Collection of Literary Essays, 1896- 
1916.” By Walter Raleigh. 15s. (Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press.) 


‘should it not be? Experience is that which happens to 


an experiencing nature. Whence can come knowledge to 
years too young for experience ? When youth is able 
to lay down laws really its own, the miracle has happened 
and a poet has been born. 

Youth is singularly the prey of the kind of experience 
called donnishness, and nothing is more infuriating than 
the young man who comes down and talks like a don. 
The don himself is also the victim of his position and liable 
to utter constantly that which will impose upon the young 
as experience. That is why so few dons escape from learn- 
ing into literature. The late Sir Walter Raleigh had found 
the way ofescape. A strange gift of personality—a touch of 
eerie humour—-<disabled him from all the excesses of don- 
nishness, and made his utterances so much his own that 
they could influence without infecting. As I said, many 
young men (and women) can talk like dons; but no young 
man (or woman) could talk like Walter Raleigh. 

The comparison may seem fanciful, but I have always 
felt that there was a touch of Barrie in this Oxford pro- 
fessor, and that he should have been writing fantasies 
instead of lectures. Perhaps there were times when he 
became just Lob, and had a magic wood at hand where we 
could see strange sights of ourselves. Certainly, even in his 
most learned pieces, there are glimpses of Puck and hints 
of Elfland music, as if his eye lifted now and then from the 
paper and looked into a world that only he could see. 

But that, as I said, is no doubt mere fancy. The facts 
are that here we have fourteen essays as rich in matter 
as anything of the kind published for these many years. 
They are not all equal in value, but the best, such as those 
on Blake, Shelley and Burns, are simply the best things 
said on those subjects. Most astonishing of all is the 
essay on Hoby’s translation of Castiglione’s ‘‘ Courtier,”’ 
for it is the Renaissance in eighty pages, and it is written 
with the kind of ease that comes only from mastery. The 
whole volume is so rich and rare that we hope there 
will be more from the same source. 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 


AN INTERLUDE.* 


Before one can write about this book with a level head 
there is a certain element of incongruity to overcome, 
arising from the mental picture of Mr. Eden Phillpotts at 
work upon a detective story. The skilled hand, however, 
betrays itself, and the love of the West Country appears 
in many a page—the difference between this and the group 
or series which might be termed the Devon novels, by 
which their author is known and will continue to be known, 
being that in this one the setting is merely a setting, and 
not an intimate, inseparable quality in the lives of the 
characters. Valleys, caves, cliffs and coves are here 
because they afford hiding-places, ground for footprints, 
material for clever detectives to study ; and when the 
scene changes to Italy the same feeling is uppermost. 
In brief, the difference can be appreciated by comparing 
the descriptive interludes of this story with the moorland 
of “‘ Children of Men.” 

Therefore we accept this tale of crime and mystery, of 
English and American detective work, gratefully for what 
it obviously is—a recreation, something which Mr. Phill- 
potts himself probably does not take very seriously, and 
which we can read for entertainment without prejudice. 
An exciting entertainment, too; with the climax eluding 
us, and with very real people engaged in a very real quest 
for a heartless murderer. His name we will not reveal, 
lest we spoil sport ; enough to say that we were thoroughly 
put off the true scent for just as long as the author chose, 
and that the villain, even of incredible amorality, concealed 


*“ The Red Redmaynes.” By Eden Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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himself well. Mark Brendon, the Scotland Yard man, and 
Peter Ganns, the American retired detective who came 
over in the name of friendship to help unravel a compli- 
cated tangle, are fine fellows, and the handicapping of 
Brendon by his love for a pretty miscreant who simply 
played upon his feelings for her own purposes is an idea 
carried out with genuine skill. 

It would be incorrect to say that all comes right in the 
end, since poor old Albert Redmayne, an inoffensive 
bookworm, was so cruelly 
put away in the depths 
of Lake Como at the 
very last—the third 
brother of the Redmayne 
clan to die at villainous 
hands—by a dirty, low- 
down trick, while 
Brendon was lured aside 
by an equally dastardly 
stratagem. But Brendon 
learns his lesson, and 
we—well, we have had a 
thrilling couple of hours 
with a rousing story. 
And now for another 
look at ‘“‘ The Mother,” 
or ‘‘ Children of Men,” 
to get the real Mr. Phill- 
potts back once more. 


We. 


DICKENS'S OWN 
STORY.* 


For many years 
Dickensians have been 
waiting for the promised 
book by the late Sir 
William Robertson 
Nicoll, originally an- 
nounced as “‘ Studies in 
Dickens,’’ and when at 
the time of his death it 
had not appeared, hope 
was abandoned of its 
ever seeing the light. 
Now comes a post- 
humous volume with the 
title of “‘ Dickens’s Own 
Story,”’ containing essays 
which, over the pen-name of ‘“‘ Claudius Clear,’’ Sir William 
contributed to the British Weekly between 1go1r and 1918. 
These have been collected by his friend, Mr. A. St. John 
Adcock, who writes a short preface to the volume. 

They comprise a series of curious and interesting studies 
on very diverse phases of Dickens lore, and range from 
reviews of such books as Mr. Chesterton’s two volumes on 
Dickens, Mr. Ley’s ‘‘ Dickens Circle,’ the Maria Beadnell 
Letters, Mr. Lehmann’s “ Dickens as an Editor,’’ to track- 
ing out little puzzles and clearing up bigger mysteries—all 
written in that illuminating and informative style which 
characterised everything he wrote. 

He had a real passion for Dickens as a writer and as a 
man, and his opinions were always valued. But he did 
not adopt the attitude of higher criticism and scorn those 
who, sharing his admiration for the novelist’s genius, 
found pleasure and entertainment in tracing the derivation 
of a theme or plot, an original of a character, or the 
identification of a house or town minutely described in 
any of the stories. On the contrary he joined heartily in 
these little adventures—adventures which, when crowned 
with success, may not add to the merit or pleasure of read- 
ing a particular book, but nevertheless give additional 
and peculiar interest to many who have absorbed Dickens 

* “ Dickens’s Own Story.” By Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll. ros. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


ly. Necrth 


The Late Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll. 


From “ Dickens’s Own Story,” by Sir William Robertson Nicoll 
(Chapman & Hall), 


to their heart’s content, and to the satisfaction of their 
literary appreciation. Sir William was a fine critic; he 
was also a first-rate adventurer in these Dickensian by- 
ways. Those who have studied his book on the “ Problem 
of Edwin Drood ”’ know full well how he revelled in gather- 
ing together the evidence for solving the mystery, and 
how wonderfully he pieced it all together and made a 
convincing result for many “ Droodists.”’ 

We know too what a sheer delight it was to him to come 
upon a copy of the 
‘‘Maria Beadnell 
Letters,” revealing as 
they do so much of the 
early days of the novelist, 
which he thought of 
paramount importance, 
besides settling once 
and for all the oft-dis- 
puted points regarding 
originals of certain 
characters in “ David 
Copperfield and “‘ Little 
Dorrit’’; whilst those 
who read this volume 
will fully appreciate the 
joy he experienced in 
tripping Edgar Allan Poe 
over his alleged clever- 
ness in foretelling the 
plot of ‘‘ Barnaby 
Rudge,”’ and the earnest- 
ness with which he joined 
in the hunt for the 
missing and incriminat- 
ing article, finally to be 
run to earth simply 
through his enthusiasm 
and persistency. 

This thoroughness is 
to be seen in almost 
every chapter in this 
most agreeable volume. 
Nothing was too small 
to claim his attention or 
too trivial to occupy his 
mind, and so his book 
will appeal to all kinds 
of Dickensians: those 
who will want to know 
his views of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s opinions on the 
subject, or Swinburne’s exuberance of praise of the 
novelist, and those who find entertainment in travers- 
ing the by-ways of Dickens lore. Indeed we are not 
sure whether the most informative chapters for the 
Dickens student are not those which come under the latter 
category, such as “‘ Fanny Dickens and her Husband ”’ and 
“Dickens, Hone and Binney.” Here we have the pains- 
taking student acquiring facts that really matter and 
welding them into a complete and telling narrative. One 
of the most outstanding in this respect is that on FitzJames 
Stephen, whom Sir William not only discovered to be the 
writer of the famous article on “ Little Dorrit’’ in the 
Edinburgh Review, but also to be the author of a scurrilous 
attack on Dickens in the Saturday Review under the 
pretence of reviewing ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities.” 

Although Sir William has only two books on Dickens 
to his name—this one and the volume on ‘‘ Edwin Drood ” 
—we know that he had a very ambitious scheme in view 
for a new biography of the novelist, and often corresponded 
with the present writer on the subject. He felt that 
sufficient new material had come to light to warrant such 
a book, and was flattering enough to invite us to collaborate 
with him. But... This posthumous volume must stand 
as his last contribution to a subject he loved, and be 
accepted as foot-notes to the work which never took 
definite shape. B. W. Matz. 
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ECONOMICS FOR HUMAN 
BEINGS.* 


There is a very extensive industry in Economics con- 
ducted by many professors in many colleges. But nobody 
pays much attention to the professors when it comes to 
matters of practical life—perhaps because their theories 
do not pay much attention to us! Mr. Strachey has 
written a very valuable book which restores its true mean- 
ing to the term Economics. It has two Greek roots, 
meaning “ the law of the house.’’ The key-note of Mr. 
Strachey’s book is that, unlike the professional economists, 
he has taken as his basis the human beings who really 
exist, with their many virtues and also their vices—and 
the result is that he has written a book of greater scientific 
value than the great bulk of that professional economic 
fiction which is being continually poured forth on the 
heads of a weary and confused world. 

Mr. Strachey’s basis is fact, not imagination. He does 
not waste time on any “ marginal shepherds ’’ or “ con- 
sumers’ dividends ’”’ or the value of another pint of salt 
water in the middle of the Atlantic, or any other of the 
amusing parlour tricks with which the professors amuse 
their fidgety classes. He takes the ordinary, everyday 
man as his subject. He is entirely impartial as between 
classes—his only failing is a weakness for the pushing 
man who makes a fortune, because he admires energy. He 
says quite truly that if we go on giving poor relief or un- 
employment doles long enough we will produce a race of 
degenerates. But on the other hand he writes: ‘‘ How- 
ever good may be the intentions of the man with power, he 
will, unless he was born a saint, be unable to resist the 
intoxication of absolute power ’’—whereas the sentimental 
communists imagine that their dictator of the proletariat 
will rule for the good of mankind. 

It is this continual insistence on facing facts that makes 
Mr. Strachey’s book so valuable at the present moment. 
What he seems sure of is that there must be no class interests 
which override the interests of the whole social body. 
He is equally sure that mankind cannot be saved by Act 
of Parliament and that the average man must be braced 
to energy by continual mental and bodily effort. Some of 
us who before the war were orthodox State Collectivists, 
now, after an inside knowledge of State machinery 
and its bureaucracy, are compelled to agree with him 
completely. 

This book gives a very wholesome lead to that almost 
‘universal reaction against the all-powerful State which 
has been the most lasting result of the recent war. It 
was the deeds of the State’s own departments that dug 
the grave of Collectivism ; and Mr. Strachey, being a very 
sympathetic and very humane man, has given the corpse 
a decent burial. But his advocacy of Individualism is 
peculiarly sane and balanced. He entirely agrees that 
there is need for much more State action than mere police 
work. He would have laws against unscrupulous em- 
ployers as well as against murderers. He even admits 
that the child must be protected against unscrupulous 
parents. 

One of the most fundamental rules which he draws 
from his individualism is that every member of the State 
must be given a complete schooling. ‘‘ Above all, to 
produce well, the workers must be men of understanding, 
that is well-educated people.’”’ And Mr. Strachey is 
prepared to face all the consequences of that educa- 
tion : 


“In such circumstances the working man would become 
much more reasonable and, therefore, much more formidable 
than he now is. He would be a person whom the selfish employer 
would find much more difficult to get the better of. And a very 
good thing too! Nothing demoralises employers so much as 
the mental weakness of the manual worker as he now is.”’ 


On Mr. Strachey’s theory—a true theory—that man 


* “ Economics of the Hour.’”’ By J. St. Loe Strachey. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘‘ Towards a Christian Sociology.” By 
Arthur J. Penty. 6s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


can in the main only save himself by his own intelligent 
endeavour, a sound education is the greatest help the 
State can give. Whether one agrees as to the virtues of 
the C. O. S. or the vices of the Capital Levy is a matter of 
detail. Many of Mr. Strachey’s details are most interest- 
ing. For example his rules for the reduction of taxation 


are an example of that plain common sense which is the 


best science. He says we must begin by finding out how 
much we can raise in taxes and then cut our cloth accord- 
ingly. The interested people, he points out, will of ‘course 
clamour: ‘“‘‘ We must have this.’ There is no ‘ must’ 
in the matter. You cannot get more than is in the till. 
The persons involved [in the Government Departments] 
naturally object and, entrenched as they are in our public 


offices, fight to the death.’’ He might have mentioned as. 


an example the Passport Office which now serves no useful 
purpose and is only kept going by inventing useless regula- 
tions to keep the staff in apparent employment. Again 
Mr. Strachey has a valuable chapter on the unemployed 
problem. Also his chapter on foreign exchange, with 
suggestion of barter, has the impress of a scientific grasp 
instead of the loose thinking which is too common in 
financial and commercial circles. 


It is a little remarkable that Mr. Strachey, holding the- 


political philosophy that he does, should not mention the 
one economic theory which appears to meet his demands. 


The Guild theory which is creeping over Europe (there is- 
Mr. Penty in England, Signor Odon Por in Italy and Sefior 


Maeztu in Spain) gives the possibility of democracy with- 
out sapping individuality. It leaves the scientific expert 
and skilled manager with authority and even with larger 
wages to reward any unusual efficiency, while it leaves the 
capitalist a reasonable interest. It throws the average 
“worker” face to face with the responsibilities of his 
guild and offers him a share of all profits he cares to 
make. 

Mr. Penty has put the Guild case with his usual skill. 
Although the title of his last book would scarcely lead one 
to suspect it, it is one of the most practical and worldly 
of guides for everyday conduct in politics and industry. 
There is no apparent reason why he should have dragged 
in the term ‘Christian.’ Anyhow there is little 
theology in the book and what there is seems common 
to all the respectable philosophies and religions that have 
been invented since mankind gave its attention to some- 
thing more subtle than witch doctors and stone worship. 
Mr. Penty was obviously attracted to the Christian 
philosophy because it was such a substantial part of the 
medieval social structure. The laws of this great Church 
were often ignored by both cleric and layman; yet they 
were so generally obeyed that they set up a tradition which 
has lingered on into a modern age which is trying to ignore: 
the rules of life taught by the medieval Church. The 
rogue, like an Act of Parliament, can drive a way through 
any regulations, and Mr. Penty (who is fuller of common 
sense than of religious dogmas) recognises that fact ; and 
suggests that ‘‘ seek ye first the Kingdom of God ”’ is not 
mere theology but a practical rule for managing a Govern- 
ment Department. 

His main thesis is that industrialism (i.e. centralised 
governments, machinery and large scale production for 
foreign markets) is doomed. Surely he is right. The 
Great War completed the process by enticing the most 
unlikely nations to start manufacturing on their own 
account, and they will not give it up now. Soon Patagonia 
will be the only market left for foreign trade. So Mr. 
Penty argues that the sooner we make up our mind to 
handicrafts and a home market the better. 

His book is a delightful piece of clear writing and clear 
thinking. It deals with those fundamental matters which 
lie beneath the surface of the political sea, and it is because 
the politicians have no knowledge of these fundamentals. 
that they are so persistently running us on the rocks. Mr. 
Penty gives very practical remedies for rescuing us from 
their endless mistakes. 


G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 
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ST. FRANCIS AND MR. CHESTERTON.* 


!™This book is only comparable to one so unlike it, so 
much greater than it that the comparison will seem absurd 
except to those who really appreciate the spirit and the 
intention of that very great scholar, Baron von Higel. 
It is to his supreme masterpiece, ‘‘ The Mystical Element 
of Religion as shown in the Life of S. Catherine of Genoa 
and her friends,’’ that I would compare this brief and, 
if you like, fragile essay of Mr. Chesterton’s. Just as in 
a poem of Donne’s you have something of the same depth 
of terror and beauty as you get in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure’’; just as in a line or lyric of Blake’s 
you have, caught and immortal, the whole of the great 
imaginative revival which means to us Scott, and Chateau- 
briand, Shelley and Wordsworth ; so in this essay of Mr. 
Chesterton’s you find the same awareness of eternity, the 
same stress on the netd for understanding the precise 
differentia of European Catholicism which are the purpose 
of Baron von Hiigel’s book. 

It is a matter of news that Mr. Chesterton has recently 
exchanged the Catholicism of the English Church for the 
Catholicism which adheres to the Papacy; and there are a 
few passages in this book which might have been different 
had he not so changed. But in its essence this book is 
packed with the same message that he has always had to 
deliver ; only here it is put with a force, a persuasiveness, 
a sobriety of judgment and an unequivocal kindness of 
inclination which he has never before excelled, and only 
rarely and spasmodically equalled. The message is this. 
Christianity is, and always was, a direct challenge not to 
laziness, not to idle emotionalism, not to mere stoicism or 
platonism—it is a challenge to something which, when it 
first came into the world, was tremendously strong and 
threatened our race with tremendous disasters—Paganism, 
or the adoration of the powers of nature, an adoration 
developed with a hard, cold logic which turned the worship 
of nature into the adoption of the unnatural. I think 
Mr. Chesterton exaggerates the extent of the evil he 
denounces: I think, too, he minimises the cultures, not 
Latin and not Christian, which were untainted with that 
paganism he dreads. Neither the German nor the Celt, 
in their mythology, display the cold candour and shameless- 
ness which he laments in the gardens of the Roman; and 
he is in danger of forgetting that even to the Roman that 
candour was not so horrible as it seems to us, because it 
had been largely conventionalised. It is, too, doubtful 
whether any pagan ever exceeded the obscenity of outlook 
of some who were professing and practising Christians; for 
instance Petronius’s Satyricon must yield for shamelessness 
to the Memoirs of Casanova, or the Dialogues of Aretino, 
or the worser ones of Meursius. Still, I believe his main 
contention to be right that when Christianity began, 
nothing could save man except an appeal, and a dedication 
to the supernatural. 

The period between the Apostolic age and the Franciscan 
revival Mr. Chesterton takes as a period of purgation. 
Here again—though he lengthens the period unduly, and 
is inclined to ignore the fact that the heresy of Islam was 
an ally of Christian philosophy though an enemy to 
Catholic faith—he is certainly right. The austerities, hard 
and difficult of standard, the insistence on celibacy and 
chastity—all these were necessary unless the human race 
in Europe was to decline into that sub-human, sub-mental 
slime which is now proclaimed to us as an ideal state. 
The lasciviousness and sensuality which some critics of the 
Middle Ages and the Renascence take such pleasure in 
discovering are not symptoms of the Christian life of 
abstinence, but survivals of the older, darker standards in 
a world which was gradually abandoning them. In aiding 
that abandonment, especially in aiding the ordinary man 
to that abandonment, nothing did more than the Franciscan 
movement; no man did more than Francis of Assisi. 
Francis did for the world, and the men and women in the 
world, what Benedict did for the religious. When Francis 


*,‘ St. Francis of Assisi.” By G. K. Chesterton. 


2s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


was born there was a danger of the distinction between 
lay and religious becoming too acute; so Francis, and 
with him Dominic, led the ordinary man and woman to 
extraordinary virtues, put heaven within the reach of the 
unheroic, and offered the palm of sanctity to those who 
had no thought before save of cultivating their own garden. 

Mr. Chesterton’s great skill in this book is shown by his 
way of recommending St. Francis to the modern mind, 
even when the saint is doing something which to the modern 
mind seems most repugnant. Many ardent lovers of 
Francis have had difficulty over his assistance to St. Clare, 
when she escaped from her father’s house, fleeing through 
a hole in the wall “ into the cloister, defying her parents 
as he had defied his father.’’ Here is Mr. Chesterton’s 
admirable comment on this incident : 


‘ If it had really been a romantic elopement and the girl had 
become a bride instead of a nuti, practically the whole modern 
world would have made her a heroine. If the action of the 
Friar towards Clare had been the action of the Friar towards 
Juliet, everybody would be sympathising with her as they 
sympathise with Juliet. It is not conclusive to say that Clare 
was only seventeen. Juliet was only fourteen. . . . The point 
for the moment is that modern romanticism entirely encourages 
such defiance of parents when it is done in the name of romantic 
love. For it knows that romantic love is a reality, but it does 
not know that divine love is a reality. There may have been 
something to be said for the parents of Clare; there may have 
been something to be said for Peter Bernardone. So there may 
have been a great deal to be said for the Montagues or the 
Capulets ; but the modern world does not want it said; and 
does not say it. The fact is that as soon as we assume for a 
moment as a hypothesis, what St. Francis and St. Clare assumed 
all the time as an absolute, that there is a direct divine relation 
more glorious than any romance, the story of St. Clare’s elope- 
ment is simply a romance with a happy ending ; and St. Francis 
is the St. George or knight-errant who gave it a happy ending. 
And seeing that some millions of men and women have lived 
and died treating this relation as a reality, a man is not much of 
a philosopher if he cannot even treat it as an hypothesis.” 


It would be tempting to follow Mr. Chesterton through the 
whole of St. Francis’s life; but I must be content with 
saying that he has written what will, I think, be regarded 
as his best prose essay since he gave us ‘‘ Orthodoxy.” 
This is a mellower book, a quieter book, and some may 
miss the old continual flow of fireworks. There is not, in 
this volume, perhaps any passage quite as beautiful as the 
one on St. Joan of Arc in ‘‘ Orthodoxy ’’; but the whole 
book is a resolute and well-considered whole, and should 
do much to make even the idlest reader wonder what end 
may overwhelm us if we continue to pursue pleasure and 
comfort instead of happiness and love. 


R. RoBErts. 


THREE PLEASANT BOOKS.* 


The curious reader may always find entertainment, 
whether a book is thrilling or dull, in looking for the motive 
of its inception. One asks (plagiarising the excellent title 
chosen by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes), ‘‘ Why they wrote.” 
And if sometimes, though not in the case of any of the 
three books reviewed here, one changes the question 
“Why did the author write this book?” to ‘‘ Why did 
the author write this book ?”’ it is hardly to be wondered 
at now that the craft of letters has been turned into a 
strictly commercial transaction and books are manu- 
factured with the prompt, neat aplomb of a pot of factory 
jam. Those must have been great days when it was a 
hall-mark of nobility to have written a book; when no- 
body wrote except for the love of it; when no mediocre 
work was turned out. Greater days still when it might 
mean martyrdom to have written a book ; when the whole 
life and soul of a man went into it, freighting it with such 
beauty and wonder that it could defy the centuries. Have 
we lost the art of distillation by which the spirit was 
rendered to an essence and preserved in an indestructible 
form ? 


* “Grey Wethers.”” By V. Sackville West. 
mann.)—*‘‘ Old Days in Country Places.” 
(Cecil Palmer.)—‘‘ Why They Married.” 
Lowndes. 6s. (Heinemann.) 
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It has been a pleasant task to inquire into the motive 
for the writing of ‘‘ Grey Wethers,”” by V. Sackville West, 
for the book evidently grew out of a sincere, almost an 
impassioned love for the lone, airy places ‘“‘ where men 
and mountains meet.’”’” The hero of the story is instinct 
with his country-side ; it is in his very bones. So it must 
always be in any novel that attempts the interpretation 
of earth through character. For the dwellers in mountain 
and forest are under this burden, that they must un- 
consciously express those dumb masses and forces that 
have no other voice but theirs. No novel of the country- 
side can attain greatness unless it unifies its characters 
with the earth, half frustrate, half triumphal. Young 
Lovel is thus unified in this book. His wildness, his 
strange moods are those of his downs, just as Heathcliff’s 
savagery is that of the moors, and the patience of Gabriel 
Oak is that of the quiet, sheep-haunted green hills. 

There is a touch of real greatness in this book, in spite 
of faults in technique (the character of Daisy is not quite 
in focus; the queerness of the Lovel household is over- 
stressed ; the country people express themselves too well). 
Remembering that the author has written some distin- 
guished short stories and is also a poet, one does not feel 
that one is being unduly optimistic in prophesying for her 
a fine future. 

“Qld Days in Country Places,’’ anonymously published 
by two authors, is of the Cranfordian type. It is medita- 
tive, scholarly, allusive. It is the kind of. book that is 
as a rule the outcome either of ripe age and an intellect 
mellowed and made charitable by long, peaceful communion 
with books and gardens, or of dreamy youth, fresh from 
the golden-moted magic of ancient libraries and the 
exploration of old timbered houses and country nooks. 

The authors of this book have a deep affection for old 
words, grown fair in humanity’s using. Hereford is their 
county, and it has been most interesting to the present 
writer to see how many of the quaint Salopian words have 
slipped over the border, and also how some words in 
common use in North Hereford are quite unknown in 
Shropshire. The geography of words is a fascinating 
study. One finds that in mountain country a word in 
daily use on one side of a range will be non-existent on 
the other. Even in the plains words will fade away 
suddenly, like the fringes of a rain-storm. How these 
words and phrases chime and murmur! What echoes 
are in them of bygone labours and achievements—of 
yellow harvests, of axes barking in the forest, of rick- 
yards and spacious kitchens lit by the Christmas faggot ! 
Any book which helps to preserve them is doing good 
work. The whole book is lit by the love of all things old 
and sweet and comely. Conservatism at its best. A 
real love of Nature also inspires the authors. And though 
it is not the vast, all-possessive passion that inspires the 
great Earth-literature ; though it is descriptive and not 


From ‘Old Days in Country Places.” Notes from Diaries by two 
Authors. (Cecil Palmer). 


creative, it stirs the heart because through its very 
simplicity speaks the authentic voice of the great Mother. 

The illustrations are delightful, and the publishers are 
to be congratulated on the format of the book, which is 
altogether charming. 

““Why They Married’”’ is a collection of artistic but 
slight short stories which are not wholly taken up with 
the psychology of the matrimonial plunge. The best of 
them, which is told with tenderness and clarity, is about 
a girl who, during the war, embroidered on one of the 
blankets that were being sent to the front the sentence, 
““ God bless the dear soldier who sleeps in this bed.””’ And 
of course (because Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is an optimist) the 
right man gets the blanket—the man, that is, whose 
sensitive spirit can gain comfort from its message. And 
of course he eventually finds the girl and they live happy 
ever after, which is very right, meet and their bounden 
duty under the circumstances. But when one thinks of 
the things that might have happened to that blanket. . . . 

The story called ‘“‘ A Peculiar Financial Situation ’’ is 
about an amazing mother and daughter who bounce into 
the home of an unoffending couple; commandeer their 
money, buy large meals with it and eat most of them ; clean 
willy-nilly ; pay their own water rate out of the said 
couple’s money, and do not rest till the lady of the house 
is dead and the husband, who was previously only a little 
mad, completely mad. The ethics of all this seem curious 
and rather un-English. For one of our few good qualities 
is a conscientious scrupulousness about other people’s 
money. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes tells her stories with freshness 
and delicacy. Her style is so effortless that it would 
appear very easy to go and do likewise—until one tries ! 


Mary WEBB. 


THE WORLD CRISIS.* 


Certain critics who ought to have known better have 
contrived to associate depreciation, if not positive con- 
tempt, with the adjectives, ‘‘ readable ’’ and “‘ interesting ”’ ; 
thereby flouting the patent truism that these touch an 
author’s first duty, and a quality of the first importance 
in any piece of literary work. 

Apart from its other qualities, the second volume of 
Mr. Churchill’s record of Armageddon—a definite advance 
upon its notable predecessor—is so consistently readable, 
so interesting throughout, that it is likely to attract more 
general study, than most of the other important war books. 

These columns are obviously more concerned with the 
literary aspect of any such piece of work, than with its 
political or strategical significance. Touching the latter, 
one gathers that the author’s personality and career divide 
his critics and readers into two camps, in one of which 
his book is rated as no more than a clever, and, perhaps, 
not too scrupulous apologia; a personal defence of his 
personal part in the war ; while in the other it is acclaimed 
a brilliant, convincing and triumphant vindication of his 
conduct of his high office at the Admiralty, and a con- 
clusive defeat of the military school of ‘‘ Westerners.” 
From the detached literary standpoint, it may be described 
as something that is perhaps finer and more valuable 
than either of these things: a vital and highly informing 
contribution to the history of the greatest crisis we have 
known. 

With commendable discernment, the publishers—or was 
it the author, whose flaiy in such matters represents one 
of the key-notes of his brilliant career ?—confront us at 
the outset, on the volume’s outer wrapper, with an extract 
most admirably typical of the qualities, provocative, 
suggestive, illuminative, literary, which entitle it to be 
judged as history. Colonel John Buchan, the versatile 
editor of the new Nations of To-Day History of the 
World, has paid eloquent tribute to the “ literary graces ” 
of this volume, to its dramatic adequacy, and to its freedom 


* “The World Crisis, 1915.”” By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. 
Churchill. 30s. (Thornton Butterworth.) : 
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as history, from such 
blemishes upon the first 
volume as ‘‘ empty oratorical 
cadences ’’ and stumbles into 
the ‘false sublime.’’ The 
tribute is just. Writers and 
scholars will commend this 
second volume, because it 
amply fulfils the brilliant 
promise displayed by the bio- 
grapher of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and the historian 
of ‘‘ The River War.”’ There 
are here fine craftsmanship, 
vivid imaginative insight, 
glowing conviction, and a 
gift of historical narration 
which perhaps may be said 
to amount to genius; and 
these are qualities of uni- 
versally compelling import, 
no matter what the verdict 
of the strategists, the 
tacticians and the politicians. 

This second volume in what 
is clearly to prove a very 
notable trilogy, gives us the 
story of Mr. Churchill’s last 
half-year at the Admiralty. 
It unfolds the tragic, splendid 
drama of the Dardanelles 
right down to the evacuation 
of Gallipoli. And this it does 
as no other writer could have 
done it, since no othei 
writer has behind him the 
combination of Mr. Churchill’s gifts with his peculiar 
sources of information, as First Lord of the Admiralty 
from 1911 to 1915. Since none among us may approach 
infallibility, no unprejudiced critic should seek to claim 
that this work presents only contentions and opinions 
that are incontrovertible. Some of them show bias; 
even passionate bias. There are of course instances of 
questionable taste. Many there are who will find it hard 
to forgive, for example, the reproduction here of that 
passage in a letter to the Prime Minister in which, after 
reference to Kitchener’s ‘‘ mood’”’ and ‘‘ unreasonableness,”’ 
the author wrote: “ K. will punish the Admiralty by dock- 
ing Hamilton of his divisions, because we have withdrawn 
the Queen Elizabeth.’ Here the author’s discretion slept, 
his taste betrayed him; the proffered inference is as 
unworthy of a responsible historian as it is unjust to a 
great soldier. But it were unreasonable to expect either 
infallibility or absolute freedom from faults of taste and 
judgment, where we are presented with so rich and 
exhaustive an array of facts, and so valuable a mass of 
sifted information. 

That reference to information perhaps demands mention 
of a point which it is not incumbent upon the literary 
reviewer to labour, though it may demand the considera- 
tion of other judges. What are the precise limits that 
are, or that ought to be, set upon the freedom of those 
who, having occupied high offices of state, turn their 
’ attention to authorship? What is likely to be the effect 
upon staff officers, and upon those holding high commands 
in the Services, of the knowledge that anything they may 
set down in the most confidential of secret reports, is liable 
in the course of a year or so to be trumpeted from the 
housetops in widely circulating books written by the supreme 
political heads of those Services ? 

Another scarcely avoidable reflection inspired by Mr. 
Churchill’s second volume is that, in a modern war, disaster 
is invited and cruel expenditure is entailed, by and for 
the nation which lacks a General Staff, under one supreme 
chief, responsible for all the theatres of war alike, and able 
to inform his colleagues and the Cabinet at one and the same 
time of all of them. Cohesion and co-operation must 


then be unattainable; and 
without them, as this study 
of the World Crisis most 
clearly shows, terrible ex- 
travagance and tragic loss 
are unavoidable, no matter 
how unitedly patriotic the 
people, or how efficient the 
Services. 

From unforgettable per- 
sonal knowledge of the points 
touched, the reviewer can 
answer for the vivid truth of 
some of Mr. Churchill’s 
purely descriptive passages ; 
as of certain bits of the line 
of wire and blood, or mud 
and suffering, from the North 
Sea to Switzerland. 


A. J.D. 


AUBREY 
BEARDSLEY.* 


Of that little group of 
brilliant, somewhat hectic 
poets and artists who broke 
away from conventions and 
startled the dovecotes of the 
restless nineties, none has sa 
grown in fame or seems so sure 
of immortality as Aubrey 
Beardsley. When everything 
has been said that can be said 
of the morbid and erotic 
tendencies in his work, the 
indisputable fact remains that he was an artist of high and 
original genius—bizarre, grotesque, abnormal, sometimes 
repellent aspects of life and character appealed prevailingly 
to him, but by his subtle, delicate or boldly decorative 
treatment of them he had the rare gift of touching his 
grimmest, wildest imaginings with a strange or terrible 
beauty, and in moods of pure fantasy or invention could 
conjure up visions of magical grace and loveliness. 

Mr. R. A. Walker, who has for long past been collecting 
drawings by Beardsley and preparing to publish a full 
catalogue and bibliography of his works, has, in ways he 
mentions, had his hand forced and, instead of waiting the 
completion of that publication, has given us in this 
artistically produced volume a first selection of his collec- 
tion of Beardsley’s little known or hitherto unpublished 
work. He has included a portrait and several caricatures 
of Beardsley by various artists (some of these also now 
for the first time published), with photographs of his 
homes at Brighton and in London, facsimiles of letters and 
biographical fragments. The one painting reproduced, 
“A Caprice,” is, Mr. Walker tells us, the only painting of 
Beardsley’s that is known to be in existence. It is 
characteristic in design and has delicate and pleasing 
qualities of colouring that show no little skill in this un- 
familiar medium, but there is finer work and all his ac- 
customed mastery in such now first published drawings as 
the delightful little ‘‘ Echo of Venice ” and in the graceful, 
vigorous figure of the ‘‘ Apollo pursuing Daphne.’’ Mr. 
Walker notes that in addition to the contents of this book 
his catalogue has records of over sixty drawings that are 
not mentioned in any other list, the great majority of which 
have never yet been published, and all who are interested 
in Beardsley will look forward to the appearance of these 
in the further book he hopes to issue within a couple of 
years. Meanwhile the sample of his discoveries that he 
has given in this volume is a possession they will know 
how to value. 


Echo of Venice. 
From “Some Unknown Drawings of Aubrey Beardsley,” 
by R. A. Walker (Dent). 


R. H. 


* «Some Unknown Drawings of Aubrey Beardsley.”” By R. 
A. Walker. (Dent.) 
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TWO FINNISH CRITICS.* 


The insularism of English culture was once a common- 
place of criticism. English literature, though admittedly 
occupying a high place among modern literatures, was 
formerly little studied, even by scholars, abroad. The 
English poets and prose-writers, with few exceptions, were 
names merely to the cultured public of the Continent. 
Many of our national judgments on our literature perplexed 
foreign critics. Taine could write of Dr. Johnson that a 
Frenchman regarded with astonishment the evidences of 
his popularity in England. James Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, which Macaulay pronounced to be the greatest 
biography of all time, has not apparently been honoured 
by translation into a single foreign language. But recently, 
for good or evil, the insularism of English culture has been 
yielding to the influence of the wider environment in which, 
willy-nilly, we live and move in these days of rapid transit 
and world-wide intercourse. English literature has learned 
to speak a language that is understood everywhere. Con- 
temporary English men of letters—-Shaw and Wells and 
Galsworthy, to name but a few of the most distinguished 
representatives of a general tendency—are citizens of the 
world whose thought is as intelligible in Belgrade as in 
Belgravia or Brixton. Their works are translated into the 
great languages of the world, and are discussed in dialects 
innumerable. They have incidentally done a service to 
our older literature by attracting to it the attention of 
foreign scholars, who, in their turn, envisaging our literary 
problems with fresh vision and from new angles, have, in 
many instances, made valuable contributions to our native 
store of criticism. 

Two of the most recent contributions of this kind come 
to us from Finland; the one a handsome volume of 
300 pages on Dr. Johnson and his biographer Boswell (‘‘ Dr. 
Johnson och James Boswell ’’), by Professor Yrj6 Hirn, 
a scholar of European reputation who is already favourably 
known to English students by his writings on esthetics ; 
the other an exhaustive monograph on the novelist Charles 
Robert Maturin (1782-1824) by a young Finnish student of 
our literature, M. Niilo Idman. 

Professor Hirn’s primary object is, he tells us, to present 
to a Continental audience, two of the most national figures in 
English literature, Johnson and Boswell, and to convince 
it, if possible, that Dr. Johnson was really a great personality 
and that Boswell was one of the most interesting of English 
writers. Itis probable that Professor Hirn will have achieved 
his purpose; and it may safely be predicted that ‘‘ Dr. 
Johnson och James Boswell ’’ will come to accupy a high 
place in Johnson literature, and that, when translated from 
the original Swedish, it will be read with profit and pleasure 
by the general reader, as well as by the special student of 
literature, in this country. The book is very readable 
and rich in illustrative matter from eighteenth century 
biographies and memoirs ; and, while not intended to be 
an exhaustive treatise on Johnson’s life and works, it is 
sufficiently wide in its scope to embrace chapters on the 
various phases of Johnson’s life, his literary productions 
and conversation, and his friends, special attention being 
of course given to the prince of biographers, James Boswell. 
Professor Hirn’s examination of the technique of Johnson’s 
literary and conversational styles will be valued by many ; 
but it is probable that English readers will be most interested 
in the detached estimate of the moral and intellectual 
qualities of so typical an Englishman as Dr. Johnson, 
though Professor Hirn occasionally points to traits in Dr. 
Johnson’s character which, in the critic’s opinion, were 
unEnglish, as, for instance, the Doctor’s extreme sociability 
and indefatigable interest in his fellow-men. 

It was inevitable that Professor Hirn should state the 
special problems presented to the foreign observer by the 
apparent paradox involved in our neglect, on the one hand, 
of Johnson’s writings—as evidenced by the fact that since 
1825 it has not been found necessary to publish more than 

*“Dr. Johnson och James Boswell.’”’ By Yrjé Hirn. 
60 Finnish marks. (Holger Schildts Férlagsaktiebolag, Helsing- 


fors.)—‘‘ Charles Robert Maturin: His Life and Works.’”’ By 
Nilo Idman. (Helsingfors, 1923. Constable, London.) 


one edition of his collected works—and, on the other hand, 
the extraordinary honours we pay to his memory. The 
solution offered to this problem will be generally endorsed 
by Dr. Johnson's most devoted admirers. Professor Hirn’s 
last chapter contains an imaginary conversation between 
an inquiring foreigner, honestly desirous of being better 
informed about Johnson, and a plain unprejudiced English- 
man who, while admitting some things to the disadvantage 
of Johnson, yet can justify the regard in which he continues 
to be held by his compatriots. The final sentence of the 
apologia may here be quoted: ‘‘ In these ways he has 
become for us a personified ideal of moral courage and 
intellectual honesty: two plain virtues which it cannot 
be other than salutary for our nation to cherish and 
imitate.’’ And to the defence of the English cult of Dr. 
Johnson’s memory a foreigner can only add, Professor Hirn 
remarks, that ‘‘ the nation must be considered fortunate, 
which has a hero of this kind to look up to and which knows 
so well how to hold his memory in respect.”’ 

M. Idman’s monograph, already referred to, is a detailed 
study of the life and works of the Irish novelist Charles 
Robert Maturin. Maturin is to-day remembered by few 
except professed students of literary history. If he is 
known at all to the general reader it is as the author of 
‘““Melmoth the Wanderer,’ a novel of considerable 
originality and power in the school of fiction which, towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, found its principal 
motifs in the supernatural and in the fears that “‘ arise from 
objects of invisible terror.’’ Yet Maturin was in his day 
a popular and versatile writer. He foreshadowed more 
than one later development of the novel, anticipating 
Dickens with descriptions of middle class life and manners, 
and the analytical school of the late nineteenth century 
with his minute ‘“‘ researches in the abysses of the human 
heart.”” Maturin also left his mark upon style, helping to 
restore to English prose something of its earlier freshness 
and imaginative beauty. ‘‘ Melmoth”’ gained the admira- 
tion of some of Maturin’s greatest contemporaries, including 
Scott and Byron. It transcended, indeed, the limitations 
of the school of fiction to which it ostensibly belonged, and 
influenced through the greater part of the nineteenth 
century the work of the French romancists from Hugo 
and Balzac to Baudelaire and Villiers de 1’Isle-Adam. 
M. Idman’s monograph renders a service to letters as well 
as to the memory of a very amiable, if somewhat eccentric, 
man of genius. 

R. Pare Cow 


MOORDIUS & CO.* 


Mr. Locke has made a change of late years in the heroines 
of his fiction. While the middle-aged quixote still plays 
the beau réle in his plot, while he is still faithful to the 
shy, nervous recluse plunged into responsibilities and 
adventures not of his making, the novelist’s chief feminine 
characters grow perceptibly younger. Replacing the 
woman of opulent charms, well into the “ thirties,’ we 
have the girl of to-day, fearless, independent, self-willed, 
resolved to shape her own destiny in her own way, and 
impatient of any sort of external control. The change is 
not confined to Mr. Locke, of course; he only shares a 
post-war tendency noticeable in many of our romancers, 
especially those writing for the stage. The jeune fille has 
come into her own again—a very different jewne fille, to 
be sure, from her insipid predecessor of Thackeray’s and 
Dickens’s days—and your femme de trente ans is taking a 
back seat; in this disillusioned age it is the promise and 
confidence of youth which absorb our interest. It is 
well then that a story-teller of Mr. Locke’s discernment 
and tolerance should make his contribution to our under- 
standing of our young folk, more particularly of the modern 
girl, claiming so much wider a kingdom than her mother 
ever dared to contemplate in her most reckless day-dreams, 
asserting her right to all the freedom of speech and thought 
and movement, of sport and pleasure and experience 


* “ Moordius &Co.”” By William J. Locke. 7s.6d. (Bodley 
Head.) 
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which was once the prerogative of a single sex. His latest 
heroine, Suzanne Chastel, an heiress of mixed French 
and English parentage—true daughter of the Entente— 
who with a fortune at her disposal is free to travel the 
wide world over and in her enthusiastic wilfulness mistakes 
evil for good, and barely escapes marrying a financial 
adventurer almost fiendish in his cunning and cruelty, 
is one of the happiest studies of twentieth century girlhood 
we have had from Mr. Locke’s pen. 

Not that he has set himself in ‘“‘ Moordius & Co.” any 
very serious psychological task ; Suzanne’s delightful por- 
trait comes in by the way. He is out in his new tale to 
provide thrills and tense scenes of drama, to weave a 
complicated plot opening up possibilities of danger for 
his heroine, to invent a villain of piquantly unpleasant 
type. Hence while his Suzanne with her sunny heart, 
her unflinching loyalty, her impatience of advice, is as 
modern as you please, his technique is as old as that of 
the ‘‘ Woman in White,”’ and adopts all the time-honoured 
expedients of a will with eccentric provisions and the guar- 
dian and ward motif, Suzanne is left by a grim old uncle 
a quarter of a million of money to be hers when she is 
twenty-five on condition that she lives alternately for 
periods of six months, until she reaches that age, with 
two guardians—one, Timothy Swayne, an unassuming 
self-effacing widower, accountant by profession: the other 
Peter Moordius, a banker with a reputation for gambling. 
She is not to marry without the approval of both her 
guardians, and not to marry one guardian without the 
written consent of the other. Timothy falls in love with 
Suzanne, she with Moordius, and Moordius’s supposed and 
suppressed daughter, Valerie, with Timothy (Mr. Locke 
delights in these games of love at cross purposes), and 
it is the wretched Timothy’s fate not only to watch his 
ward succumbing to the fascinations of his fellow-trustee 
but to discover by degrees that this Moordius, become 
his partner in business as well in the trust affecting the 
heroine, is a mad gambler only pretending love in order 
to annex the girl’s fortune, as well as a sensualist whose 
fiercest appetite is an instinct for cruelty. Meantime, of 
course, he is quite upable to convince Suzanne as to the 
correctness of his reading of the character of her lover, 
and only provokes her anger when he ventures on a warning. 
How out of such a seeming impasse Mr. Locke works a 
happy ending, as of course he does, his readers will doubtless 
prefer to discover for themselves. 


F. G. Bettany. 


A JULIAN CALENDAR.* 


One of the most valuable books in the newspaper 
world for some years past was Mr. Montague’s ‘‘ The 
Hind Let Loose,’’ for in the course of it the world was 
given to understand how close and definite press-work has 
to be in order to justify its existence in the multifarious 
scheme of modern Fleet Street. But its multifariousness 
is its salvation, in a way, and some of its practitioners 
appear to have enjoyed a charmed life and a chainless 
licence in the development of their own special gifts. 
Mr. Hind would probably smile if we dwelt too heavily on 
the easy charter he has obtained for himself as a popular 
contributor to the world of papers and of books. He would 
probably point to the amazing variety of the volumes 
that bear his signature upon the title page and say that he 
has had to apply himself with tremendous thoroughness 
to many themes at many times in order to find an attentive 
hearing. But the obvious answer is that he has still had 
the run of his unusual versatility, and it may be doubted 
if anybody but Mr. Lucas has found so ready a market 
for whatever he chose to put on paper, whether travel, 
art, criticism or the common philosophy of life. Through- 
out it all—and here comes the secret, perhaps—he has 
kept the connecting thread of personality, sinuously adapt- 
able to every subject and occasion and shining always 


* “Life and I.” By C. Lewis Hind. 6s. (The Bodley 
Head.) 


with a certain fund of irrepressibly high spirits. He loves 
to hear himself talk, perhaps, like Mercutio, but nobody 
ever said that Mercutio was not a critic as well as a 
conversationalist, and we have always considered that the 
play decidedly deepened in gloom after he disappeared. 
So with Mr. Hind ; it is when he lets himself go that he is 
usually at his best, and the looser his pen, the tighter his 
hold on the discerning reader. 

There is so little intention here of complaining or rebuk- 
ing Mr. Hind for his discursiveness, that we have been 
tempted to stray as well. We have wandered off among 
Montagues and Romeos and Juliets when we ought to 
have been thinking of quite another drama altogether. 
For the magic name printed here as a sub-title is that of 
Julius Cesar, and we are promised some account of that 
celebrity’s development up to the age of four. Let it be 
said that there is no question of disturbing the friends of 
the late Professor Froude or snatching the laurels from 
that bald, bold buccaneer. The Julius of Mr. Hind’s 
preoccupation is an intensely modern youngster whom he 
introduces a quarter of the way through the book and 
makes a real link for the subsequent essays. In short 
the book becomes a kind of excursion into every sort 
of civilised experience, with this infant phenomenon play- 
ing the part of Sancho to Mr. Hind’s Quixote, and a capital 
pair they make. As all healthy youngsters ought to be, 
he is abrupt, imperious, iconoclastic, catechetic, un- 
ceremonious and a whole heap of things; but above all 
he is intensely alive and entertaining. If he interrupts 
it is to quicken the action and bring out fresh effects ; and 
if he acquiesces it is usually the signal of oncoming slumber. 
But wherever they go or whatever they talk about, the 
adventurous pair keep us interested and dazzled with 
rapid juxtaposition of the planes of age and judgment. 
On his first entry into the piece, Julius shows himself a 
born interviewer, for he draws the author into a glowing 
description of a public feast of the night before, winding 
up with the accustomed musical honours. These have to 
be rendered as an illustration, and then the moral comes 
home in the shape of the cutting verdict : ‘‘ Oo can’t sing.” 
Perhaps, therefore, Mr. Hind is training that young paragon 
with more success than he seems to think, and if the 
protégé never develops into an interviewer, there is 
obviously a future for him as a critic. 


J. P. Coturns. 


FOLLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS.* 


Whatever his other enthusiasms and loyalties may be 
Mr. Housman is affectionately at home in one of the most 
appealing of all spiritual kingdoms—that of the Little 
Father of Assisi and his followers. And it is thereby 
linked with an ever arresting humanity, something beyond 
time and change. It is also linked with song of the highest 
order and with romance that is more real than many 
cycles of history. As to these we think at once of the 
eleventh canto of the “ Paradiso’’ of Dante, of its basis, 
the ‘“‘ Sacrum Commercium’”’ of Giovanni Parenti, that 
naive and radiant story of the mystic espousal of Francis 
and Domina Paupertas, the Lady Poverty; we recall the 
inexhaustible interest of the ‘‘ Fioretti,’’ the Little Flowers 
so quaint and fragrant. Quite simply and inevitably, to 
all seeming, Mr. Housman passes into this kingdom, as if 
its characters were his daily comrades and its atmosphere 
his own. Exhaustive study alone could never have made 
him thus part of it; something of subtle kinship with 
its essence must have been born with him. 

He calls these playlets commentaries only, and a “ small 
overflow ”’ from the current that gave us his earlier “‘ Little 
Plays of St. Francis.’”” But they will tend to large issues 
and to sweet and chastening associations in the contempla- 
tive mind. They are in harmony with the reverie and 
the inlook that Parenti and the “ Fioretti’’ awaken. 

* “ Followers of St. Francis.” Four Plays of the Early 
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Only the first, ‘‘ Cure of Souls,” is directly concerned with 
the Little Father. We see him in the Papal palace at 
Perugia, seeking the Indulgence of the Portiuncula—his 
Little Inheritance—a strange contrast to the ecclesiastical 
majesty and might (and also passion) about him, winning 
his way with Pope Honorius by a simplicity which seems 
at once apostolic and profoundly subtle. ‘‘ Lovers Meet- 
ing’”’ is a dramatic presentation of the “‘ Fioretti’’ story 
of the visit to Brother Giles of St. Louis, King of France, 
disguised as a pilgrim. Only a very delicate art could 
weave drama out of this scene of mystery, love and silence. 
“The Fool’s Errand ”’ is a delectable little picture of the 
immortal ‘‘ Fool,’ Brother Juniper. He has seen the 
excommunicated and repentant Elias ; he will go to Rome 
to plead his cause with the Pope himself: he makes rough 
shoes to that end. ‘‘ The Last Disciple” is a haunting 
presentation of the passing of Brother Leo; the last 
hours, with all their pathos, bring yet a sense of a beautiful 
beginning in another order. Sister Giacomina appears as 
watcher and comforter. A novice is thrilled by their 
memories and praise of Francis, memories and praise in 
which the intensity rises to a note of ecstasy. The grave 
prose, which is sometimes a chant, gives way to lyrical 
trills, and later to a blank verse in tense consonance with 
the emotion. 

All these little plays have something lasting for the 
imagination. 

W. P. Ryan. 


MR. SICHEL’S MEMOIRS.* 


Mr. Walter Sichel’s recollections and reflections run to 
320 closely printed pages, but it is by no means too long 
a book—and that despite a rather precious style. For 
throughout he has much of interest and amusement to 
relate of his early days, his years at Harrow and Oxford, 
and the full tide of London life during the last quarter of 
the Victorian era in particular. But the most popular 
feature of his book will be the amazingly large collection 
of good stories, old and new, and “ antidotes ’’—as a young 
friend of mine would probably term them. He had been 
hearing a dire tale of someone who had taken poison and 
he inquired, ‘“‘ Did they give him an anecdote ? ”’ 

Well, Mr. Sichel gives us many efficacious anecdotes to 
cheer a dull hour. I like the story of the little child who 
worded her evening prayer: ‘‘ O God, please make all bad 
people good, and the good people nicer.’”” And that of 
the old-time Cockney bus-driver who shouted out to the 
driver of a hearse which had run over a boy: “ Yah, 
greedee!’’ Then there is the tale of Arthur Blunt— 
“ Arthur Cecil,’’ the actor—when he attended a midnight 
service at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. A verger who knew 
him came up whilst he was kneeling and said: “ Beg 
pardon, Mr. Blunt, but you have made a mistake. To- 
night’s service is for unfortunate women.’ Also W. S. 
Gilbert’s solution for the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy : 
“There is such a simple test. You see, if you could get 
Tree to act Hamlet first before Shakespeare’s grave and 
then before Bacon’s, the whole thing would be cleared up 
at once. The corpse that rose would be the author’s.” 

Mr. Sichel must not take it amiss if I reprobate his great 
carelessness in not verifying statements and the spelling 
of proper names and so forth. I am continually having to 
protest, when reviewing books of recollections, against 
this careless disregard of accuracy in the memoirs which 
everybody writes nowadays. What is the use of writing 
recollections if they are not accurate in detail? If 
continual errors—trivial though they may be—crop up 


_ before the reader’s eye, he may begin to doubt if the more 


important assertions and stories are altogether true. 

I know only too well that mistakes will remain, or creep 
into the most carefully corrected proofs; but I cannot 
believe Mr. Sichel read the proofs of his book. If he did 
how could he pass, for example, such errors as those which 
name the late Lord Brownlow’s estate in Hertfordshire, 


* “The Sands of Time: Recollections and Reflections.” By 
Walter Sichel. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 


Ashridge, as “ Ashton”; and Hinksey, the village near 
Oxford, as ‘‘ Hinxey"’? The music-hall comedian who 
sang ‘‘ Two Lovely Black Eyes "’ was Charles Coborn and 
not “‘ Cockburn "—this is the more inexcusable as Mr. 
Sichel goes out of his way to say he is talking about ‘‘ Cock- 
burn, not the judge, but the singer.” Sir Charles Hallé’s 
daughter was Madame Nonfflard and not ‘“ Nonfflat ’” 
(though the latter version may be more suggestive of 
music!) Our friend, the’ Rev. Hugh Nelson-Ward (the 
great-grandson of Nelson and Lady Hamilton), is not 
“rector of Stony Stratford,”” but of Wicken, a village 
some miles distant. And as a biographer of Disraeli 
Mr. Sichel ought to know that the statesman’s beneficent 
friend was Mrs. Brydges (not “ Bridges”) Willyams. 
One could compile a column quickly of these kind of 
errors, but really it is not a reviewer's duty to undertake 
such corrections. In the present connection I will only 
point out further that Mrs. Francis Warre-Cornish, of 
Eton, was the sister-in-law of Thackeray's daughter, Lady 
Ritchie, as well as being ‘‘a Ritchie of the Thackeray 
cousinhood ”; and that the Robertson plays were not 
produced “‘ by the Bancrofts at the Royalty Theatre,” 
but at the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre, the site of which 
is now covered by the Scala Theatre. 

Mr. Sichel’s chapters on the Harrow and Oxford of his 
day are very full and illuminating. At Balliol he saw a 
good deal of Jowett. The bétises of ‘‘ The Master ”’ are all 
coming home to roost and record, now that the clever 
young men whom he offended in their undergraduate days 
are arriving at the age of memoirists. He seems to figure 
adversely in most books of reminiscence lately. Mr. 
Sichel’s pictures of literary and artistic circles in London 
thirty years ago are very entertaining and the good stories 
never fail to appear at the slightest excuse. Apart from 
the careless errors I have alluded to, this is an excellent 
book. 


S. M. Extts. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MAX 
BEERBOHM.* 


DEAR Mr. BEERBOHM, 


I once wrote you a letter to which you replied after the 
lapse of about ten years. The interval was long, but your 
letter was worth waiting for, not only because of the 
exceedingly kind way in which you wrote of my published 
work—for I like butter as well as anyone—but because of 
its mordant yet kindly humour. This kindliness was the 
more remarkable, because I had but that moment publicly 
rebuked you for what I considered a lapse from your usual 
good taste, and I knew that you had read my words. The 
drawing to which I took exception was that entitled ‘‘ Are 
we welcome as ever?” and I had hoped that your silent 
acceptance of my reproof meant that you had seen the 
error of your ways, that you would be as good as you 
knew how for the future, and would not repeat your 
offence. 

Unfortunately I find that the old Adam is still alive 
in you, and it is my melancholy duty to disinter the rod 
which I had hoped to leave at rest in its own pickle. Hence 
the infliction of yet another letter, to which it may or may 
not take you a decade to concoct a suitable reply. 

One of the earliest and most eager visitors to the private 
view of your drawings at the Leicester Galleries last 
summer—drawings which are, with certain exceptions, 
reproduced in the volume which lies before me—I was 
dismayed to find myself in the presence of a series of 
caricatures of our late Sovereign which not only offended 
the proper canons of good taste, but seemed to me to 
demand an immediate protest. This I did not hesitate to 
make on the spot, and was met by the reply that it was 
only Max’s fun, and that I was making a fuss about nothing. 
I said at once, ‘“‘ If you or I saw your or my dead father 
held up to public ridicule of such a kind, would not you or I 


* “Things New and Old.” By Max Beerbohm. 25s. 
(Heinemann.) 
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stick your or 
my umbrella 
through the 
frames, wrench- 
ing it round and 
round, and smil- 
ingly go to 
prison if need be 
for the doing of 
it?’”’ The reply, 
loyal to you but, 
I fancy, a little 
wry - mouthed, 
was, ‘Oh, but 
a private person 
is different.” 
“Yoo,” 
‘*so_ different 
that the private 
person or the 
private person’s 
representatives 
can make reply 
and protest, but 
royalty, by a 
diginified tradi- 
tion, is con- 
demned to 
silence.” 

After declar- 
ing that, in my 
humble opinion, 
the peccant 
drawings should 
be taken down 
and burned by 
the public hang- 
man or his ana- 
logue, as was 
done with a 
certain copy of 
the Daily Mail 
during the war, 
I departed, only 
to find from that 
evening’s papers 
that I was not 
alone in my 
vexation. When 
I returned to the 
exhibition a day 
or two later to 
enjoy once again 
your enchanting 
mummery, I 
found that the 
proper eviction 
had taken place. 
Thus I believed that you had made practical and complete 
amend, that you deserved absolution and that there was an 
end of the matter. But now, in the introduction to this 
delightful volume, I find you unrepentant. I quote your 


_words : 


“The drawings in this book were shown at the Leicester 
Galleries last summer. There were also a few others which, 
with the consent of Messrs. Ernest Brown and Phillips, I with- 
drew from exhibition because it seemed that they were likely 
to be misunderstood by the general public and to worry it. 
There are, however, people who like being worried, and were 
sorry not to see these drawings. To them I apologise for my 
pedantry in excluding from this volume what was taken away 
from those walls.” 


Now really, Mr. Beerbohm, that is ‘‘ asking ’’ for trouble. 
And I am not the one to refuse you anything. You have 
for so many years afforded me immeasurable and “ apol- 
austic’’ enjoyment both by your writings and drawings 
that I cannot deny you. Receive therefore this too mild 
castigation, and try to understand that reverence is 


‘ 


Bohun Lynch, Edmond Kapp and Quiz, 
Wondering How Long the Veteran Artist will go 
Doddering on. 


From “ Things New and Old”: Fifty Cartoons, by Max Beerbohm (Heinemann). 


beneficial, not to the god, the person, the institution or the 
idea reverenced, but to the devotee upon whom the attitude 
of piety wholesomely reacts. 

And now, my dear sir, allow me to turn from blame to. 
the more grateful task of praise. Let me repeat what I 
have written elsewhere more than once, though not in the. 
same words, that I thank God for almost every remembrance 
of you. You still prove yourself in this delightful volume 
to be the Great Corrective, the Great Antidote to our little. 
Importances. You show us how small our Bignesses will 
look in perspective when history comes to be written. 
You put us in our places. Look at Aldous Huxley as he 
really appears unless seen through his own spectacles or 
the spectacles of his devotees ; at the Brothers Osbert and 
Sacheverell congratulating one another on how well they Sit 
their Pegasuses ; at E. V. Lucas, in outward semblance so 
unbelievably unlike his books ; at Lytton Strachey put to. 
the question by an entrancing little niece ‘“‘ Why, oh why, 
Uncle Lytton— ?”’ a pasticcio (you see how well I know 
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your work) of that which you gave us twenty years ago of 
Matthew Arnold and his little niece. Look indeed at every 
page of your delightful drawings, so good indeed that their 
exhibition required no bolstering up by a succés de scandale, 
and thank the fates that you are privileged to be the 
Jester-in-Chief, the Merry Andrew Boorde of our time. 

In conclusion let me remind you that privileges connote 
responsibilities and that, to keep your jesting sweet, you 
must constantly remember that “‘ in spite of all his faults, 
there is no creature worthier of affection than Man.”’ 


I am, my dear Mr. Beerbohm, 
Yours thankfully, admiringly, 


G. S. Layarpb. 
5, Pelham Place, 


W. S. GILBERT.* 


Mr. William” Archer has described Gilbert as a difficult 
man to place, ‘‘ a crotchety genius, a man of unaccommodat- 
ing angles, whom it is impossible to fit into any pigeon-hole 
of classification,’’ and as such he appears in the interesting 
story of his life and work that Mr. Sidney Dark and Mr. 
Rowland Grey have written. He was a man of moods, of 
hasty temper, of strong likes and dislikes and, as the spirit 
moved him, could be the gentlest, fiercest, kindest, harshest, 
most gracious and most cantankerous of human creatures. 
One side of his character is revealed in the anecdote of how 
two famous stage stars arrived unexpectedly at Grim’s 
Dyke when a carefully selected party was being entertained 
there : 

“Lady Gilbert was painfully aware that her husband would 
not rejoice to hear of their coming. So she diplomatically told 
him they had driven down from London in a one-horse carriage. 


He at once said, ‘ The horse must be fed, so the man and woman 
can have some dinner.’ ” 


Another and far pleasanter side comes out in his letters 
to his friends, to players in his companies to whom he was 
charmingly grateful for the share they had taken in making 
the operas successful, and above all in the playful, 
whimsical letters to divers children of his friends who had 
captured his affection. 

The vivid, robust personality of the man as it emerges 
in these pages is more intriguing than attractive, more 
entertaining than likeable, though there are times when, 
at the telling of little incidents that touched his sympathy 
and moved him to gracious kindnesses, one warms towards 
him. He loved animals and hated the cruelty in killing 
them that passes for sport. We are not given any clear 
idea of what caused the quarrel between him and Sullivan 
in the later days of their partnership; but the players 
sided with Gilbert, and after a while the breach was healed ; 
and all along it is evident in Gilbert’s letters that he was 
unfailingly anxious to consult Sullivan’s wishes, willing to 
defer to them and to do anything that could ensure their 
working together. The many hitherto unpublished letters 
add greatly to the value of the book and throw new light 
on Gilbert’s character and the method of his collaboration 
with the composer. 

In the main the story of Gilbert’s life is the story of his 
public career. We get delightful glimpses of his father, 
a novelist who is no longer read ; and are told how Gilbert 
started writing in Fun those ‘“ Bab Ballads’ which were 
the germ from which certain of his famous operas grew : 

“The ‘ Bab Ballads’ have an established position in English 
literature. They stand by themselves. There is nothing to 
which they can be compared. They are ingenious, musical, 
humorous. They show amazing aptitude for finding the right 


word. They are Gilbert, and when Gilbert was himself he was 
like no other writer who ever put pen to paper.” 


They are liberally quoted here, and several are in an 
appendix, for the first time reprinted. The book is well 
illustrated with photographs and facsimiles and a number 


* “W.S. Gilbert: His Life and Letters.’’ By Sidney Dark 
and Rowland Grey. 15s. (Methuen.) 


of Gilbert’s clever and delightfully quaint drawings. To 
all lovers of the Savoy Operas, and they are legion, this 
admirably critical, anecdotal account of them and of the 
man who wrote them will be one of the most welcome as it 
is one of the most entertaining of books. 


A. R. 


THE SURGEON ETCHER.* 


In 1843 a brilliant young surgeon, after a severe course 
of medical study in Paris, went for a holiday to Italy, 
where he tentatively took the etching needle in hand to 
translate to the copper half a dozen of his sketches in 
water-colours or pencil. This young surgeon was Francis 
Seymour Haden, and the experimental plates he then 
produced were the forerunners of that great revival of 
etching which was one of the outstanding features of 
British art during the last half of the nineteenth century. 
No two men did more to bring about this revival than 
Haden and his famous brother-in-law, Whistler. Later 
the surgeon was undoubtedly influenced by the American 
artist, but in 1843 Whistler was a boy of nine, living with 
his parents in Petrograd, so that the first step in modern 
etching was taken by Haden on his own initiative. 

While still a medical student Seymour Haden had 
attended a Government art school in Paris, not that he had 
then any idea of following art for art’s sake, but because 
he believed that this training of his eye and hand would 
render more exact his observation and practice in surgery. 
From this conviction he never wavered, and in the sixties, 
when his reputation both as a surgeon and as an etcher 
was assured, he wrote : 

““How much sooner would the eye accustomed to observe 
and estimate closely differences of colour, aspect, weight and 
symmetry, learn to gauge their aberrations as the signs which 
make up the facies of disease; how much better the hand, 
trained to portray them accurately, be able to direct with 
precision and safety the course of the knife.” 

For fifteen years after his sketching holiday in Italy, 
Seymour Haden devoted his best energies to building up a 
position for himself as a surgeon in London, and had he 
never returned to etching his name would be honourably 
remembered, among other things, as being that of the chief 
founder of the Royal Hospital for Incurables. Meanwhile 
he had married the half-sister of James Whistler, and 
during the later fifties his young brother-in-law was a 
frequent visitor in his home at 62, Sloane Street, Chelsea. 
It was undoubtedly under Whistler’s influence that the 
busy surgeon again took up etching as a joyous hobby, 
and it is clear not only that his plate ‘“‘ A Lady Reading ”’ 
was done simultaneously with Whistler’s ‘‘ Reading by 
Lamplight ’’—the model being Mrs. Haden—but that at 
this time the elder’s style was influenced by that of the 
younger man. Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman regards this 
evening’s sketching as probably the turning point in Haden’s 
career as an etcher : 

“‘T am convinced,” he writes, ‘‘ that Haden, with his fine 
judgment realised, when comparing his own with Whistler’s 
treatment of the same subject seen under identical conditions, 
that, whereas Whistler’s artistic preoccupation with the human 
form and physiognomy meant mastery, for himself his dominant 
scientific interest in these might hinder the subjection of his 
vision to pictorial conditions. He knew, then, he must seek 
his true artistic expression rather in the greater delight he got 
from Nature in the open air.” 

Thus it came about that while the human body was 
Haden’s field of interest as a surgeon, as an artist he 
became pre-eminent as an etcher of landscape. Here his 
individuality soon declared itself. In 1859, the year of 
Whistler’s ‘‘ Thames Set,’’ Haden also produced etchings 
of the Thames, but he found his subjects not in the lower 
courses with the wharves and warehouses which attracted 
his brother-in-law, but out of London on the Upper Thames 
where it flowed between verdant banks and wooded hills. 
“Egham” and “ Egham Lock” are two plates of this 


* “The Etchings of Sir Francis Seymour Haden, P.R.E.’’ 
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period in which we find Haden already an independent 
master, with his own command of means and his own 
personal charm of statement. There was no quetion now 
of transferring to the copper sketches made previously. 
Haden, who had been studying and collecting the works 
of Rembrandt and other etchers during the years of his 
wholehearted surgical activity, now drew with his needle 
on the copper plate direct from nature. As Mr. Salaman 
says, “‘ spontaneity of conception and expression was a 
distinguishing characteristic of Haden’s etching from the 
first.” Moreover, these etchings, executed ‘in leisure 
moments snatched from pressing professional 
activities,” were not only done direct from nature, but 
completed in one sitting. 

At first Haden thought it prudent not to flaunt his 
artistic activities in the face of those who knew him only 
as a surgeon, and for five consecutive years he exhibited 
at the Royal Academy under the pseudonym of ‘‘ H. Dean.” 
In the winter of 1865-66, however, he made open confession 
of his artistic faith, and for the first time published a series 
of his etchings under his own name. This series of thirty 
plates, ‘‘ Studies in Etching,” was originally published in 
Paris, but prints were soon brought to London, where they 
had an immediate and remarkable success. Priced at 
£15 15s. the set—i.e. only half a guinea for each etching— 
the series achieved instant popularity and had a wide sale. 
Henceforward, though there were whole years when his 
professional duties left him no time to execute a single 
etching, Seymour Haden was recognised to be in the very 
front rank of contemporary etchers. 

In 1870, Haden, now fifty-two and ‘‘ with head and eye- 
sight constantly taxed by his surgical practice,’’ was asked 
by Mr. P. G. Hamerton to etch a plate for his magazine, 
The Portfolio, This Haden agreed to do, stipulating 
that the fee should be given to the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables, and for this purpose he went one day in July 
to Deptford and there drew on the copper the hulk of 
the battleship Agamemnon, then being broken up. His 
“ Breaking-up of the Agamemnon’ is now one of the great 
classics of etching, but since the dimensions of this plate 
made it unsuitable for the magazine, Haden substituted 
another subject for The Portfolio, and the “ Aga- 
memnon ’’ was published by Messrs. Colnaghi at five guineas. 
Though this price was then considered high for a print, the 
sale was extraordinary and the ‘“‘ Agamemnon’’ won a 
popularity never before attained by a modern etching. 
It has been estimated that Haden received 2,500 guineas 
from the sale of the first state alone. 

For another dozen years Haden produced masterly works 
during his spare intervals of leisure, but after 1882 he did no 
etchings of any importance. His eyesight was failing, and 
in his last years he turned to mezzotint, and at eighty years 
of age this gallant veteran was able to produce a master- 
piece like ‘‘ An Early Riser,’’ a work full of the poetry of 
light in which we see “ the rising sun dispersing the mists 
so that the stag may take the morning gladly upon the 
rocky hilltop.” 

In 1880 Seymour Hayden crowned his efforts to popu- 
larise and promote the higher consideration of original 
etching by founding the Society of Painter-Etchers, the 
presidency of which earned him his knighthood, and this 
office he filled with honour, dignity and vigorous authority 
till his death in 1910 at the great age of ninety-two. 

Mr. Salaman’s handsome quarto, which contains ninety- 
six admirably reproduced full-page illustrations of Haden’s 
most important etchings, dry-points and mezzotints, is a 
worthy memorial of a great man and a great artist. It 
is an album in which the growth, development and mastery 
of the etcher can be seen to perfection, and though Mr. 
Salaman’s aim in the text has been not to write a biography 
but to estimate and appreciate the achievements of Seymour 
Haden as an artist, he throws many sidelights on his 
personality, so that from his erudite commentary we can 
not only perceive the outstanding distinction of the etcher, 
but also learn much of the high character and noble life 
of the man. 


FRANK RUTTER. 


FRIENDS IN SOLITUDE.* 


“‘ Friends in Solitude ”’ is the book of a lover, the book 
of one who finds the happiness that all seek. Isolated amid 
magnificence, with all the seasons of the lakeland year 
showering upon him in four-and-twenty hours, discarding 
artifice and returning to the rude caress and ruder rebuff 
of nature, the author, Mr. Percy Withers, yet employs a 
subtle artifice of literature to present his scene and character 
with equal simplicity and cunning. The cunning appears 
not so much in the skilful amenities of Mr. Withers’s prose, 
although these are notable, as in his use of somebody else 
for his focus ; a Cumberland woodman, Peter Dalethwaite, 
being the chief figure in what is ultimately a simple narra- 
tive of natural occurrence and endless strife. Dalethwaite 
prompts a question which a mere cockney reviewer cannot 
impartially answer, namely, whether the use of dialect is 
quite inevitable, except for the sake of contrast (as in the 
present instance) with the author’s suave and admirable 
tones. ‘‘ Well, Aa nivver!’’ recurs here and there and 
may stand for a specimen of the frequent dialect outbursts 
that preserve the naturalness of the character and the 
discomfort of the reviewer. But this is the merest cavil, 
and no cavil at all is possible when Mr. Withers speaks of 
what he loves, in a chapter which might be a kind of 
heightened chapter from Wordsworth’s sober and neglected 
Guide to the lakes. 


‘* To this scene the splendid pile of Skiddaw is the background. 
Impassive at all hours and in its own shapeliness, it repays the 
long watches from my window most generously by recording 
from hour to hour faithfully the constant changes of light and 
shadow, of storm and cloud. He shows nothing of the frivolities 
of lesser hills ; every change is but another phase of dignity and 
solemnity. That huge chasm, as it seems at this distance, 
spreading like a lotus from base to summit, is the home of eternal 
gloom, deepened suddenly as the clouds gather about his top, 
and withdrawing again as the light strengthens, like a mist 
dissolving, though never withdrawing far enough to remove, 
but only to soften, the contrasting beauty of light and shadows. 

““He came nearer and more companionably too when I 
remembered that no other English mountain is associated with 
so many great English names. I could follow, these six miles 
away, the line men take in climbing past the little white hut, 
on to his interminable shoulder, to the last high summit.” 


Of his own adventures in his lakeside hermitage Mr. 
Withers has much to tell, but men and women are his 
best adventures: Job Hardknotts, whose legs collapsed 
like a concertina and whose face was like Herbert Spencer’s 
as ‘‘ Max” might have drawn it; Dalethwaite himself, 
with his passion for wall-building—and what are mountains 
but walls, preserving solitude from violation? But Dale- 
thwaite, the protecting deity of his native woods, has the 
reality, the sharp humorous and tender reality, of an 
imaginative figure. We have Mr. Withers’s word for it 
that he really lived—but how? In that confusion of 
mountain and dale and lake, building walls, reading the 
Scriptures, did he live thus and thus in very deed, or but in 
the author's ardent imagination, touched by that enormous 
and delicate scene, a phantom begotten of the mountains ? 


CATS, CADS AND OTHERS? 


Classification without something in the nature of explan- 
atory qualifying is as dangerous, perhaps, in the case of 
novels as of persons. Let me therefore hasten to explain 
that not all of the characters in all of the four books under 
notice can be considered as belonging to the categories of 
the catlike or the caddish. The reading of those books, 
however, has left me with the impression that women and 
men possessed of the qualities indicated appear to be 


*“ Friends in Solitude. By Percy Withers. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


+‘‘ The House of Lyes.” By C. W. Whitaker. 6s. net. 
(Blackwood.)—‘‘ Looking After Joan.” By John Palmer. 
7s. 6d. net. (Christophers.)—‘‘ Good Hunting.” By Norman 
Davey. 7s. 6d.net. (Chapman & Hall.)-—‘‘ Dictators Limited : 
A Novel Without Incident.” By Hilton Brown. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
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claiming overmuch consideration at the hands of a number 
of our novelists, and that in the presenting them there is 
a tendency increasingly manifested to ignore the decencies 
of artistic restraint. 

In ‘“‘ The House of Lyes’”’ we have a story that might 
almost be described as old-fashioned in its plot. Mr. 
Whitaker tells us of a younger son who goes to Australia 
to make a fortune that he may make good the inroads on 
the family fortunes made by his elder brother, the heir to 
the peerage. He succeeds in doing so, and when chance 
puts a big sum at his command he returns on the spur of the 
moment to England without writing a word to his young 
wife. It is believed that he has been murdered and he is 
seen passing on to the peerage—his brother having been 
conveniently removed by the South African War—and 
marriage. He, the man who by his friends is regarded as 
“‘ straight as a die,’’ is made to act as a cad, and the fact 
that he has “ proof’”’ of the death of his Australian wife 
can scarcely be said to reconcile the reader to his incon- 
sistencies. The story is readable but, it must be said, is 
presented in so chaotic a fashion that it is difficult to 
realise that its author is also the editor of that masterpiece 
of orderly management, ‘‘ Whitaker’s Almanack.”’ 

The Joan who needed “looking after’’ in Mr. John 
Palmer’s latest story is a young woman suddenly removed 
from a sheltered life in a Sussex village to the secretariat 
of a post-war international conference meeting in Paris. 
There her principal guardian is Barbara, a strong, capable 
young woman who knows international conferences from 
A to Z, and there she falls in love with Nicholas. Conference 
duties send Barbara and Nicholas away from Paris, and 
on the eve of the departure of the latter something occurs 
which in all the circumstances is unbelievable, yet is 
treated as if it were little more than episodic. The Don 
Juan of an artist is indeed a cad, and though his betrayal 
is dramatically made the cause of his own undoing with 
the woman he might have won, it is a blot on a book that 
might otherwise have been commended for its lively 
presentation of doings on the fringe of one of those inter- 
national conferences that have so long been tinkering over 
Europe. 

In Mr. Norman Davey’s modern variant of the old 
theme of Coelebs in search of a wife, both cats and cads may 
be said to play their parts. Here again considerable skill 
on the part of the story-teller is shown in the narration, 
but much of that which is narrated is, to say the least of it, 
distasteful. The ‘‘ jacket ” tells us that the book ‘‘ presents 
a study in social comedy rich in entertainment.’ The 
“comedy ”’ is that afforded by half a dozen women in 
succession seeking to “‘ capture,’’ by their varied lures or 
other methods, the particular cad who is the quarry of 
““ Good Hunting’’; the entertainment” is of a some- 
what melancholy kind alike to those who think and those 
who feel. The last census told us that the women of this 
country outnumber the men by about a million and a 
third ; to those women, whom he dubs “ superfluous,’’ the 
author dedicates a book in which their representatives are 
mostly unpleasant. When, in the final chapter, the much- 
hunted Julian Carr is at length married, he is fifty-five and 
his enforced bride is a girl who has been compelled to give 
up her desired mate. The geniality is sadly to seek in this 
“ genial satire of the modern marriage market.”’ 

It is only incidentally and allusively, as it were, that 
“cats” are among the people touched upon in the latter 
part of the fourth of these volumes. In the main Mr. 
Hilton Brown’s story is a clever presentation of a man 
brought up in the idea that he is to be one of the ruling 
classes—and no small beer at that. He is to be somehow, 
somewhere, a “ dictator’’; we watch his bringing up 
under the mother who generates and fosters this idea, and 
yet as his character unfolds it is seen that he has no par- 
ticular bent towards any work which shall develop dictator- 
ship. He almost drifts into the I.C.S. Then, on the very 
eve of going out to take up his appointment he marries, 
and his very delightful Edith has a somewhat trying time 
as junior partner in ‘ Dictators Limited,’ before the 
weaknesses of dictatorship are fully, and it is hoped finally, 


realised. It is a capital, well thought out and interestingly 
presented story. 
WALTER JERROLD. 


MR. LUCAS’S LATEST.* 


Two new books from the abundant Mr. Lucas. ‘ Luck 
of the Year’’ contains the customary reprinted articles— 
““ Essays, Fantasies and Stories ’’—light and bright and 
easily read, which must carry pleasure to many readers, 
otherwise these daintily produced little volumes would not 
have the success they unquestionably enjoy. The second 
book, ‘‘ Advisory Ben,’”’ a novel, is more sustaining and 
satisfying. It is ‘“‘E. V. L.” at his best—light and 
bright (those inevitable adjectives !), rapid, breezy, and 
this time more memorable than usual, for Mr. Lucas touches 
depths of feeling of which his ordinary rambling stuff gives 
small promise. : 

Benita Stavely is one df those modern maidens, dainty, 
witty and charming, who justify their right to live their 
lives without the pottering interference of maiden aunts 
and Victorian platitudinarians. Ben is a dutiful daughter, 
struggling with cooks and the other privileges of a domestic 
existence, until her father marries for a second time, when 
she finds herself free to go her own ways. So, adopting a 
characteristic Lucasian device, she starts an advisory 
bureau to assist harassed householders to overcome domestic 
problems and vicissitudes, and justifies her venture. ‘‘ The 
Beck and Call,” the title of her office, proves successful and 
popular; for despite the disadvantage of its being ap- 
proached through a bookshop below—kept by two 
estimable young gentlemen, though for the exigencies of 
the story one would have been enough—all manner of 
persons consult it on every sort of problem, domestic and 
otherwise. Benita is asked for guidance over various 
matrimonial intentions, on dogs and cooks, and the best 
kind of war memorial. She suggests suitable birthday 
presents for nice parents, and many things else. She is 
certainly lucky, as fortunate as she deserves to be. 
Providence must have kept a particular eye on the purposes 
of The Beck and Call; for almost as sure as fate is said to 
be—but never is—the solution of the need arrives, as it 
were, by return of post, or sooner. That however is the 
privilege of youth. Youth, especially when it is beautiful, 
has gods and fairies, as well as an impulsive humanity, 
doing all manner of nice things for it—a condition not to 
be deplored by Middle-age, in or out of fiction ; for every 
one of us who has come to the wrinkled years was youthful 
and fortunate, if not beautiful, once. 

Ben’s supreme adventure, before she said “‘ Yes ’’ to the 
right man, was the finding and furnishing, in three weeks, of a 
large house for a rich American. With the help of one of 
the downstairs booksellers, Jack Harford, who alone of 
these many characters has a grievance against Mr. Lucas, 
she finds an ideal mansion at Bibury and furnishes it, even 
to a “ cuspidor,”’ of which, although an American, the new 
owner does not know the use, and some of us can only 
guess at. Evidently Americans have changed in that 
respect since Martin Chuzzlewit had the honour of meeting 
Major Pawkins in New York. Mr. Harford’s grievance is 
justified, because in the elaborate rounding-off of this 
story, he alone is unprovided with a loving wife, although 
until the absolute end of the book he was equally in the 
running with his successful bookselling partner for Ben 
herself. No, it was not fair! When two young widows, 
Benitas’s sisters, are permitted to marry a second time, it is 
hard that Jack should be left in the cold. Why didn’t 
Mr. Lucas pair him off with Jan, instead of giving that 
estimable person a weak chest ? It was not justice, poetic 
or otherwise. But probably he is being saved for a sequel. 
That is the only explanation and excuse. 

A bright little book which rattles along. Within its 
moderate limits it is better than satisfying. 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


A Story by E. V. Lucas. 7s. 6d.— 
By E. V. Lucas. 6s. (Methuen.) 


* “ Advisory Ben.” 
“ Luck of the Year.” 
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MR. H. W. NEVINSON.* 


To those of his devoted admirers, and we are a numerous 
company, who have never had the privilege of his personal 
acquaintance, this book of Mr. Nevinson’s comes as a 
special blessing ; for it gives us, what is so rare in this life 
of frail and foolish humanity, a sense of the complete 
satisfaction of the demands we should naturally make of 
the author’s personality. Through the exquisite grace and 
charm of his style (he himself denounces “ style’’ and 
stylists !), his ready and easy wit, and manly frankness, he 
manifests himself as just what we always believed him to 
be, a sincere, unassuming, chivalrous fighter in all just 
causes, a man of 
keen perception and 
perfect taste... . 
What an appalling 
thing it is that the 
word gentleman 
has fallen on such 
evil days, for we 
should like to write 
that this book is 
the record of a 
“perfect gentle- 
man’’ who is 
blessed with a lik- 
ing for adventure. 

Born in Leicester 
of parents who 
“lived in proud 
and quiet seclusion, 
as became gentle- 
folk on pilgrimage 
through this brief 
life to an eternity 
of bliss or woe,” 
Mr. Nevinson has 
no lack of material 
for the composition 
of word pictures of 
mid-Victorian 
days. From this 
spiritually narrow 
corner of the world 
he went to school. 
Fortune 
has looked her 
grimmest,’’ he 
writes—and he has 
seen some grim 
aspects of the old 
jade !—“‘I have 
sometimes reflected 
with pleasure on 
the misery of my 
first school,’’ where 
the food was bad, 
the sick house an 
abomination, the 
“bounds ”’ so narrow that exploration of the surrounding 
country was out of the question, and where knowledge and 
learning seemed to be matters of the very slightest conse- 
quence. A fine place for a boy burning with passion for 
things of beauty! The “ public-school spirit’ was the 
ideal there. Then on to Shrewsbury School and kindlier 
days ; though even there, he writes, ‘“‘ we were not educated 
at all.” But—lucky young devil in that !—he learned to 
know the Severn. Later, Oxford, with its ‘‘ two years of 
unusual misery and failure, followed by two years of 
radiant joy and success.” Thence out into the wider 
world. 

He visited—no, that is wrong—he went to live in 
Germany. He studied and taught in German towns, and 
learned to love them and their inhabitants. He came 


* “Changes and Chances.” By H. W. Nevinson. 15s. 
(Nisbet.) 


under the influence of the spirit of Goethe, of Heine, of 
Bach, and a host of other great ones, and—he discovered 
the German Army system. This last made an enormous 
impression on him, and he studied it thoroughly. Later 
he sought to popularise in England his idea of a New 
Model Army, where comradeship in arms was to form the 
basis of a true democracy, where rich and poor should 
serve on the same terms and class distinctions be obliterated. 
Imagine the reception his scheme received ! 

For Mr. Nevinson’s wanderings and adventures farther 
afield the reader must turn to the book and savour for 
himself the charm of this moving and delightful narrative. 
He can visit Greece and the Islands. Spain, Ireland, South 
Africa or Fleet 
Street in no 
finer cOmpany. 
Especially must he 
read of Ladysmith 
days, of the gallant 
band under Sir 
George White. 
And there, as 
everywhere else, he 
will sense Mr. 
Nevinson himself, a 
spirit a shade finer 
than the fine spirits 
about him, doing 
his job and facing 
Hell or Heaven 
with quiet stead- 
fastness, sure of 
himself in all 
ultimate issues. 

Finally, Mr. 
Nevinson concludes 
thus : 


“Empires cer- 
tainly have dis- 
solved. Faiths, if 
wrecked, have been 
transfigured into 
something rich and 
strange. But all 
those common 
powers, more 
miraculous than 
miracles, which sup- 
port our tremulously 
courageous belief 
that man has, after 
all, raised himself a 
little higher than his 
fellow mortals among 
mammals, birds and 
fishes—such powers, 
I mean, as laughter, 
romantic affection. 
the sense of justice, 
pity, and a glimmer- 
ing of reason —all 
these abide with us 
still, as vital as 
before.” 


Mr. H. W. Nevinson. 
From a painting by the Author’s Son, Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson. 
From “Changes and Chances ” (Nisbet). 


ROWLAND KENNEY. 


WITH DOUGHTY IN ARABIA* 


So often does the glib attribution of greatness to a book 
insult its mediocrity that when a critic is at length con- 
fronted by a work that takes all the winds of heaven four- 
square, massive as Stonehenge, superbly proportioned as 
Juno’s Temple at Girgenti, what poor pittance of words is 
left the miserable fellow ? Slowly, with all the deliberate 
impetus of some blunt leviathan, Charles Doughty’s 
“ Arabia Deserta’”’ is coming into its own. When the 


* “ Wanderings in Arabia.” The authorised abridged edition 
of ‘ Travels in Arabia Deserta.” By Charles M. Doughty. 
20s. (Duckworth.) ‘‘Travelsin Arabia Deserta.” By Charles 
M. Doughty. 2 vols. 3 guineas. (Jonathan Cape and the 
Medici Society.) 
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Bedouins among whom he conducted his vast and sombre 
journeyings inquired what his reward might be when he 
returned to his own land among the infidel Nasara, ‘‘ Were 
I come home,”’ he said, “‘ I might hardly purchase at need 
the livelihood of a day with all this extreme adventure.” 
There is as little compromise in the diction he hewed out 
of the quarries of our language, in the mode of his putting 
together his adventures into one colossal composition, as 
there had been in his dealings with these fanatics who 
thirsted for his blood. 

He may not have achieved “‘ the livelihood of a day,” 
but he has assured for himself, by so rigidly not contemplat- 
ing it, an immortality surer than any man living. I would 
place by his side only Thomas Hardy, not for his works 
of fiction—which are, despite all their fineness, fiction— 
but for his one grandly ordered truth, ‘“‘ The Dynasts.”’ 
These two books, ‘‘ The Dynasts ’’ and ‘‘ Arabia Deserta,” 
are the only two epics that the world’s literature has 
achieved since ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ and both have been 
achieved by Englishmen. It is appropriate. The French, 
as Mr. Norman Douglas has acutely stated it, are too 
“centripetal ’’ for epic performance. Epic can be con- 
ceived only by races that go forth into the wilderness 
where man is beset by material and spiritual adventure. 
That was what Homer dared, singing blindly among the 
fighting men. Dante and Milton dared it again in the 
soul’s desolate places. And Doughty—how just, how 
fantastically just, the man’s name is !—added himself to 
the few elect. 

There is always about great art something of sublimely 
useless. How much more spaciousness and marble and 
splendour did not the Parthenon contain than was required 
for the sufficient and economic observance of the Greek 
rites! How much exquisite chiselling in the Gothic 
cathedrals has not been hidden from mortal sight since 
first the masons, five or six centuries ago, elevated their 
statues, or gargoyles, or pinnacles to their lofty stations ! 
And there is the same element of the sublimely useless 
about these ausierities and asperities of Doughty in the 
fierce, detesting desert. The hardships he endured and 
deliberately prolonged are greater than men can expect 
another man to submit to, whatever offering he may bring 
them. Was it the desert’s inscrutable caprice that 
delivered him safe at the last? Was it the awe this stranger 
imposed upon his enemies (for whom to shed the infidel’s 
blood was not merely an act of piety, but an irresistible 
itching of every nerve) that preserved him from peril to 
peril? Yet can it be conceived, though he rarely -gives 
voice to them, what apprehensions must have beset him 
during darkest hours of isolation? At one moment he 
recalls how a hound had bitten him twelve months ago as 
he entered a Nomad’s tent. He perceives that from that 
source of infection a blight is besetting all his exiled body. 
* Ah! what horror,’ bursts from his lips, ‘‘ to die like a 
rabid hound in a hostile land ! ”’ 

It is true that during his wanderings he added incompar- 
ably to our knowledge of these people, that his discovery 
of the Nabatean inscriptions upon the monuments at 
Medain Salih was ‘an event of the first importance for 
Oriental scholarship. But it was not science that lured 
him, as it lured a Burckhardt or a Burton. Nor was it any 
missionary fervour, for in these places there could have 
been no swifter means of self-murder. It was at once 
something less and infinitely more than these. It was a 
testament before Heaven of the perfect functioning of a 
strong body and a strong soul, not for Heaven’s sake, but 
for their own entirely. To read ‘“‘ Arabia Deserta ’”’ is to 
reduce our conceit of ourselves but to raise immeasurably 
our conceit of humanity. Such are human possibilities ? 
Then we can stand firm-set against any race that might 
inhabit any star. Whatever hardihood they can oppose 
us with, we have no need of shame. 

A reading of ‘‘ Arabia Deserta ”’ is no task to be under- 
taken light-heartedly, any more than a man might be 
suddenly translated to that country and adapt himself 
with ease to its sparse diet or the terror of its landscape. 
He will barely tolerate the gravity of “ that giddy heat 


upon the crown of the head; the ears tingling with a 
flickering shrillness ’”’ ; and not pleasurably will he abandon 
his own green meadows or the moony-blurred backgrounds 
of most writing for places harsh and monstrous as these 
lava-lands : 


‘The vulcanic field is a strong flood which has stiffened ; 
long rolling heads, like horse manes, of those slaggy waves ride 
and over-ride the rest ; and as they are risen they stand petrified, 
many being sharply split lengthwise, and the hollow laps are 
partly fallen down in vast shells and in ruinous heap as of massy 


masonry. The lava is not seldom wreathed as it were bunches 
of cords.” 


The reader can pick his way only with difficulty at first 
through these cragged and jagged periods. But insensibly 
he begins to find himself a freeman of Doughty’s city. 
It becomes a possession of the blood, not of the mind 
merely. No man is the same again who has once travelled 
with Doughty in Arabia. 

As Doughty’s travels were not like the journeys of other 
travellers, so is the prose in which they are set down (the 
quoted passages will have made it evident) unlike the 
prose of every other writer. I have heard foolish protests 
against its artificiality. Of course it is artificial, A man 
does not naturally love thirst and hunger, intolerable 
sunlight, ubiquitous hostility, nor does he babble about 
these things with the affecting limpidity of a Stevenson. 
Precisely like Milton, he must travel far and quarry deep 
for his language, and set up its blocks with every artifice. 
For the beginner in Doughty nothing could be more admir- 
able than Mr. Edward Garnett’s authorised abridgment, 
now reissued. He would not be advised to venture the 
complete edition without this preparation lest his friencs 
say of him harshly : 


“He is crazed by the spell of far Arabia, 
They have stolen his wits away.” 


But one thing is certain. Once the reader has tasted 
blood with this abridgment, he will be haunted persistently 
until he has acquired Mr. Cape’s new reissue of the com- 
plete work. There is not one word of all this multitude 
that can be spared, and Mr. Doughty’s plans, maps and 
architectural designs (we are once more reminded of his 
great companion, Hardy) are invaluable. Our gratitude 
to Mr. Cape is only less fervent than our self-gratulation, 


Louis GOLDING. 


A GREAT SERVICE.* 


Next March the Royal National Life-boat Institution will 
complete its hundredth year of service to the seamen and 
travellers of all nations, and the Committee of Management 
present to the public as an account of their stewardship 
an official history of the Institution written for them by 
Major A. J. Dawson. Few writers could be better fitted 
for the task: as a traveller in many lands and on many 
seas he well knows the value of the life-boat, and as a 
skilful author and journalist he understands how to tell 
its story. Let me say, rather, to allow it to tell its own 
story, for the cleverest weaver of fiction could not devise 
tales of greater heroism, endurance and self-sacrifice than 
Major Dawson has selected from the annals of the 
Institution. It is, as the Prince of Wales says in an 
introduction to the book, “a story of heroic service con- 
stantly and quietly performed, for the succour of our 
felowmen and women, without distinction of class, creed 
or race.”’ 

One is apt to forget, I think, in these days of mechanical 
wonders, the extent to which we in this island are dependent 
on those sturdy fellows who man the vessels that bring us 
most of what we eat and drink and smoke and wear. 
Major Dawson reminds us of our debt when he says : 


‘““ There may be millions of British men and women who have 
never seen a life-boat ; there is not one in all the world who 


* “ Britain’s Life-boats.”’ 


By Major A. J. Dawson. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


7s. 6d. 


From a drawing by WALTER TITTLE 


SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE BOOKMAN,” 
CHRISTMAS, 1923. 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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does not owe the life-boat service his or her support and grati- 
tude, who is not justly entitled to feel proprietorial pride in its 
splendid record of a century of heroism and practical, voluntary, 
self-sacrificing beneficence.’’ 

This book should be in the library of everyone who cares 
a jot about the British Empire and the men who have 
made and are keeping its name respected in the larger 
world ; it is an ideal present for the schoolboy this Christ- 
mas—more thrilling and vastly healthier than much of the 
stuff ‘‘ dished out ’’ to the younger generation nowadays. 

One final word as to the author, who keeps his personality 
well in the background: he gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance of a number of people in the preparation of this 
considerable work, but he does not explain (what the 
present writer can avouch) that the ill-health that forced 
him to accept such help is due to the services he performed 
in the late war at a period of life when many men were 
content to leave the burden to younger shoulders. Some 
of us have memories which we neither can nor wish to 
forget. ... 

Read this book : it is a tonic for those who peer anxiously 
into the future, and a convincing answer to those who 
would have us believe that Britain no longer rules the 
waves. 

Francis D. GRIERSON. 


INIMITABLE LONDON.* 


In his new novel Mr. Arnold Bennett is not trifling with 
us, or with his notable gifts. It marks an advance upon 
anything he has given us since before the war. A middle- 
aged second-hand bookseller in Clerkenwell ; his neighbour, 
the widowed proprietor of a fly-blown confectionery shop ; 
their shared charwoman, later promoted to “ general’s ”’ 
rank: that is the cast. Naturally, there are supers. 
Dr. Raste is a recognisable type of London G.P.; the 
few lines his little daughter speaks have clever portraiture 
in them ; in the etching of that ragged shadow, the servant’s 
sweetheart, one notes the influence of the modern Russian 
masters of fiction. But the novel is fundamentally one 
of three characters: Henry, Violet and Elsie. (Possibly 
under the influence of drab, inimitably romantic London, 
Mr. Bennett has been generous in his choice of surnames) : 

“They stood talking in front of a shut second-hand shop, 
where old blades of aeroplane propellers were offered at 3s. 6d. 
each. .. . There was an enormous twilit shoeing-forge next 
door to the Chancery of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 


and though it was Sunday morning the air rang with the hammer- 
ing of a blacksmith who held a horse’s hind-leg between his 


knees. . . . ‘ Rouge. Wholesale only.’ ‘ Glass-matchers to the 
trade.’ ‘I want five million moleskins and ten million rabbit- 
skins. Do not desert your old friend. Cash on the nail.” And 
painted, too, on a board! Not just written! ‘ Gorgonzola 


cheese manufacturers.’ No, I shall never touch Gorgonzola 
again after this! . . . But, of course, I see there must be places 
like these in a place like London. Only it’s too funny seeing 
them all together.” 


The master photographer of the Five Towns does not 
miss Clerkenwell’s oddities. His characters are few, and 
he presents no more than a couple of years of their post- 
war lives; albeit years embracing crucial happenings, 
such as marriage and death. Those who remember “ Anna 
of the Five Towns ’’ will need no telling that Mr. Bennett 
knows something of the psychology of miserliness; but 
as student and craftsman he has gone far since Anna’s 
day, and here the picture is far fuller and more penetrating. 
The domestic detail, the subtle temperamental reactions 
to physical and material minutiz, are masterly examples 
of true realism. 

Inevitably, perhaps, having regard to its essential 
difference from and superiority over recent predecessors, 
Riceyman Steps” has evoked comparison with ‘“‘ The 
Old Wives’ Tale’’; but the author’s fellow novelists will 
not admit the comparison; albeit ‘“‘ Riceyman’’ may be 
nearer kin to ‘“ Old Wives” than ‘‘ These Twain ’”’ is to 
““Clayhanger.” (Considered as the work of a master 
craftsman, Mr. Bennett’s novels are almost scandalously 


* “ Riceyman Steps.” By Arnold Bennett. 7s. 6d. 


(Cassells.) 


uneven.) A more humanly interesting tale you shall not 
find among the season’s novels. One knows it will be 
widely read all over the English-speaking world ; and the 
fact should have instructive interest for writers; for here 
are no pot-boiling tactics, no cynical gestures to the gallery. 

Like Mr. W. B. Maxwell’s latest novel, ‘“‘ Riceyman ” 
demonstrates the fact that its author is a born story-teller 
who has schooled himself to mastery of his craft in letters. 
Natural story-tellers who fail to acquire craftsmanship, 
and schooled writers who lack (or foolishly neglect) the 
story-telling gift, would seem to be plentiful as blackberries. 
The invaluable combination never has been common, and 
perhaps never will be. To the credit of public taste be 
it said that it never fails to find its due reward. (Note 
the present vogue of the novels of Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
among the work of the younger schools.) Craftsmanship 
alone will not stick to the ribs; even good story-telling, 
when it lacks craftsmanship, is too ephemeral to be nutritive. 
However inarticulate in critical appraisement, the big 
public does know ; it does prefer good fare to rubbish ; and 
Mr. Bennett’s new tale of post-war Clerkenwell will survive, 
and be going the rounds, from the Highlands to Hobart, 
and from Tooting to Trincomalee, when showy substitutes, 
precious essays in psycho-analysis, and casual drop-scene 
effects of restaurants, hotel ‘‘ rotundas,’’ and “ limousines,” 
have been resolved into pulp. 

There is a touch of magic, of wizardry, in almost all Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s writing; a quality we owe largely to 
the exceptional strength and zest of his appetite for life. 
(Among the fiction-writing students of humanity he is as 
insatiable a gourmand as Balzac or Dickens.) In his new 
book the appeal of his wizardry is based four-square upon 
literary industry, conscientiousness, sincere craftsmanship ; 
entirely free from insolence, from antics, from superficiality. 
Inspiring affection and esteem, as well as amusement, we 
are duly grateful for it, as for a gift that will endure. 


A. J. D. 


A SCOTS BARONY.* 


This is a large and handsome quarto of over 300 pages, 
but its appeal is necessarily limited, for it treats of only a 
small portion of a small parish in Aberdeenshire. Its 
compiler is now an old man of ninety, and it is therefore 
a remarkable document to have tackled at that age, laden 
as it is with columns of medizval Latin and ancient Scots 
vernacular, with a vast array of dates and proper names— 
a marshalled minatiz which might well have daunted a 
younger and more vigorous investigator. Dr. Browne is 
an Englishman and tells us he is not specially versed in 
the ‘“ records, law and customs of Scotland.’’ His task, 
however, has been gallantly accomplished, and reflects 
infinite credit on the extraordinary patience and skill of 
the scholarly Bishop. The work has been rendered possible 
through the munificence of the Viscountess Cowdray, who 
now owns the domain with which it deals. 

The book is in three sections, first, an account of the 
Echt-Forbes Charters ; second, the Records of the Forest 
of Birse; and third, a learned Essay on Notarial Signs. 
The notary of old was an official who certified the correct- 
ness of documents concerned with the transfer of land. 
Appended are a variety of plates illustrative of such signs. 
Echt was held successively by the Gillibrands, the Setouns, 
the Forbeses, and the Fife Duffs. Afterwards it was a seat 
of the Lindsays, Earls of Crawford. The body of one of 
those Earls, stolen from the vault at the private chapel, 
created much excitement in Scotland some forty years 
ago. 

The many chapters transcribed in the volume have 
little bearing on the general history of Scotland, though 
they contain a large number of names of personages who 
played an important part therein. But those occur 
practically only incidentally. Some light is cast on social 
and domestic matters, and on customs and institutions, 

*«Echt-Forbes Family Charters, 1345-1727.” By the Right 
Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D, formerly Bishop of Bristol. 42s. 
(Chambers.) 
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long effete, in which is reflected the romance of far-forgotten 
days and the peculiar dignity which pertained to a Scots 
barony of the olden time. Such a barony, it should be 
said, has no affinity with the peerage. The brief chapter 
on Birse and its lands is full of local interest. 


W. S. CROCKETT, 


AS THE POLES ASUNDER.* 


Nothing could be more different than the three books I 
have just read, and all of them are disappointing because 
they are so like that famous curate’s egg. One comes to a 
new book with such great expectations! Between these 
fresh covers, with their bright and pretty wrappers, what 
pleasure may lie! Here is a new mind; what has it to 
give ? 

We read and we read and because we have expected too 
much we are disappointed. The questions that perplexed 
us have not been answered ; here is no great illumination 
of the spirit; the stories are no better than we ourselves 
could tell; we have simply sat in silence while another 
fellow, no better nor cleverer than ourselves, has done all 
the talking ! 

If, however, we take it for granted that the ordinary 
book is written for our diversion when we are tired or 
worried, and not because the writer fancies him or her 
self to be an artist, we shall not meet with so much 
disappointment... . 

We shall indeed get a good deal of enjoyment out of the 
three books I have just read. 

“Two Women” has been published as the result 
of a competition for autobiographical stories. The 
awarders of the prize have divided it between two studies 
of girls, the Subnormal and the Supernormal, and as they 
make an excellent contrast, have put the stories together 
and published them as one book, 

The first is entirely genuine, but as the woman concerned 
does not wish to love, marry or bear children it lacks 
human interest. It is in fact like beads in a box, beads 
that have not been strung on a cord. The other begins 
honestly, describing the natural feelings of a girl whose lover 
has been killed four years previously, in fact, during the war. 
A money gift enables her to go to London where she spends 
some time, has another affair and then returns home to 
marry, when she is nearly thirty, an old, well-to-do farmer 
who lives in the neighbourhood. Margaret would certainly 
have betrayed the old man, but it is too much to ask us to 
believe she did so with the lover who had disappeared seven 
years previously. The writer of this autobiographical [sic] 
story dishes us up the old stuff about being buried alive, 
shell-shock, loss of memory and—it is wholly unconvincing. 

How pleasantly Miss Boyle writes, how fresh is the 
Breton setting, but what a pity it is she has not a better 
tale to tell. At a time when careless writing is the rule 
it is a joy to come across this exception. Leen Haye was 
born in Brittany of an unmarried mother, and she married 
an Englishman of the kind who thinks more of a person’s 
ancestry than of her individual character. Not that 
Eldred Haye made any pother about the matter. He was 
busy drinking himself into a—strange contrast—watery 
grave, for he was drowned on his way home from the scene 
of his potations. It was his family who were unpleasant 
and you could not help feeling that they did not matter. 
That is the worst of it. The reader is unable to feel that 
anything is of much importance, or was worth putting 
into the many words that make up a book. ‘‘ What,’’ says 
Leen to the man who fathered her, ‘“‘ have I bequeathed 
to those children of mine?” ‘ Undying love, high 
courage and strong purpose—three fine things and un- 
common,” says he, and indeed she had the first two though 
not the last, being one of those robust characters who yet 
accomplish nothing. As a matter of fact she might have 
felt more concern if she had considered the qualities her 
(Philpot.)—“ Nor “All Thy Tears.” By 
(Allen & Unwin.)—‘‘ Keeban.” By Edwin 


* “Two Women.” 
C. Nina Boyle. 
Balmer. (Arnold.) 


husband had bequeathed to her children—weakness, 
narrow bigotry and parasitic instincts, but her mind was 
occupied with appearances rather than with reality. Leen 
has five children, and the tale of their various loves crowds 
the canvas, so much indeed that what should have been 
an interesting book, beautifully set and with a charming 
atmosphere of sea and country, consists of sketchy incidents 
which lack a central story on which to turn. 

“ Keeban,”’ by Edwin Balmer, is a translation from the 
American which has not been turned altogether into 
English. Many of the words are still impossible to under- 
stand. What for instance is a “ gat,” ‘‘a gopher man,” 
“blow a peter,’’ ‘‘ Bulls and Beefers’’? However, this 
is the best story of the underworld I have read : 

““* Where’s hell, Steve, these days ?’ 

““* Why,’ I said, ‘ within one.’ 

“* That’s it; there’s where’s the underworld, too. . . the 


only underworld about was the bit she packed with her; and 
it was quite a bit, believe me. And it’s growing.’ ”’ 


Of course some of the slang is delightful. We enjoy it 
as we enjoy listening to American talk. ‘‘ But when a guy 
that a girl goes with takes to being a gorilla, the skirt’s got 
to watch her step with him!’’ The story is one of twins. 
When toddlers the little fellows were left alone in a public 
park, at play. One wandered away and was picked up by 
strangers. While he was being educated to become a business 
man his twin was brought up by thieves. Catching sight 
of his brother by accident, the young criminal sees in 
their resemblance a chance of making money and uses it 
for all it is worth. The mix-up is fine and the book goes 
forward breathlessly. Although it does not pretend to 
be art it accomplishes what it set out to do. 


C. A. Dawson Scorr. 


PROSODY OLD AND NEW.* 


For the moment the war of the prosodists would seem 
to have entered upon a milder phase. The classical pedant 
with his quantitative rule measure has been routed, and 
his scientific successor, armed with a handbook on phonetics 
and a patented recording machine, is only beginning to be 
articulate. It is a good moment for sanity to raise its 
temperate voice. Even so, like a cool breeze floating 
over an inconclusive battle-field, comes Professor Egerton 
Smith. 

His book, although inevitably it owes much to Professors 
Omond and Saintsbury, strikes us as by far the most 
liberal and catholic summary of the principles and 
problems of English Metre which has yet appeared. The 
style is lucid, the analysis penetrating, and he covers the 
entire field from the nature of rhythm in its primary 
impulse, through the whole of its organised developments. 
Unlike so many of his predecessors, he does not try to 
impose science blindly upon the vital fluctuations of art. 
He enforces principles, not dogmas, and so rises above that 
violent controversy which has raged so long between 
the exclusive champions of private systems. And above 
all he realises that prosody should be the examination of 
the nature of rhythmical expression, and not the justifying 
of an algebraical formula. How little pedantry has been 
aware of this is testified by Professor Mayor’s historic 
confession that the scansion by feet, which he himself 
favoured, “‘ will not of itself tell us how to read the line”’! 

““ Apparently, therefore,’ Professor Smith comments, 
““ we may scan in one way and read in another, and the ear 
is to be no judge whatever.”’ This is an extreme case, yet 
to a less degree the tendency to elevate prosody into an 
abstract theory unrelated to experience, and to make it 
thereby the sport of specialists, has constantly thwarted 
the labour of academic enthusiasts, and certainly explains 
their refusal to admit differences of opinion. Yet prosody 
beyond a certain point can scarcely be said to exist 
objectively. It is as we hear it, and our hearing differs 
not only between ourselves, but according to the emotional 


* “The Principles of English Metre.’’ By Egerton Smith, M.A. 
12s. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 


From a drawing by WALTER TITTLE. 
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impulse of the moment. A poet may write an iambic 
foot one day and read it the next as a trochee, so 
altering the cadence of the whole line, while to hear a 
friend read verse is enough to convince anyone of this 
relativity. We find ourselves frequently differing from 
him on small points of scansion, while admitting the 
prosodical possibility of his interpretation. 

As Professor Smith puts it, ‘‘Men have different 
temperaments and varying moods. Therefore the 
emotional effects of the same event may be different for 
different men, or for the same man at different times ; 
and a man’s view of the world and of life is coloured 
by his temperament and his moods.” There is of 
course a norm, which we must all admit, but it is 
exactly over the variations from the norm that the 
bitterest battles have been fought, because the pro- 
tagonists in the struggle refused to admit the right 
of free-hearing. The late Mr. Bayfield, for example, 
heard Shakespeare’s blank verse trochaically ; most of 
us, with Professor Saintsbury, hear it ‘‘ iambically.”’ 
Between such sincere but antagonistic experiences there 
can be no reconciliation. 

The main achievement of modern prosody, however, 
which Professor Smith’s book can only enhance, has been 
to rescue men’s hearing from the quantitative tyranny 
imposed by the students of classical metres, and to 
resolve the strife between the supporters of the syllabic 
and accentual theories by an explanation which covers 
them both—namely that of time-duration. This, as 
Professor Smith points out, is no new discovery, since 
Joshua Steele for example in 1779 recognised the 
isochronous basis of metre; but it has remained for 
the modern prosodist to develop the principle, and by 
showing that the English foot is not a rigid formula, as in 
classical metres, but a time length into which more or less 
syllables than the underlying norm may be pressed (so long 
as the required time is preserved), to break down the 
artificial scansion, which was for so long pounded out in 
the schools. It was only left for them to carry this dis- 
covery a step further and hit upon the truth, obvious 
enough to the poet or musician, but strangely hidden 
from the theorist, that silences are as real and measurable 
as sounds, and English verse was recognised to be—what it 
has always been to its practitioners—an instrument sur- 
passingly adapted to register every ripple of emotion, every 
halt or sudden dart of thought. But so subtle an instru- 
ment demands an equal subtlety in its interpreter. The 
prosodist can no longer rear his mathematical edifice and 
defy the poet to house himself elsewhere. Recent con- 
troversy, however, has raged chiefly over the interchange- 
ability of various kinds of feet, over what combinations of 
feet are rhythmically tolerable, and whether speech-verse 
has, as is generally claimed, an iambic basis. 

On all these questions Professor Smith writes convincingly, 
as on rime, stanza and the different verse forms to which 
the second part of his book is devoted. His work should 
prove invaluable to the student, while it should convince the 
too hasty revolutionary that metre need neither be unreal 
nor tyrannous. Just as poets have practised verse forms 
in slavish fashion, so prosodists have degraded theory into 
slavish dogma. But Professor Smith proves conclusively 
that when true theory is related to true practice, prosody 
bat heightens liberty and intensifies experience. 


Hueu I’A. Fausset. 


—— 


“ B.”* 


“C. B.”’: the familiar, friendly-looking initials, like the 
honest, homely, kindly countenance of the man, always 
suggested a peaceful personality. It needed an effort of 
the mind to reconcile them with the combative figure of 
Boer War days—with the launcher of the famous words, 
“Methods of Barbarism’’; words which angered so 

*“The Life of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman.” By J. A. Spender. 2 vols. 42s. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
in conversation with His Majesty 
King Edward VII at Marienbad. 
1906. 

From “The Life of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman ” (Hcdder & Stoughton). 


bitterly the immense majority of Englishmen, but of 
which General Botha was later to declare (so Mr. Spender 
tell us) that they made “‘ peace and union in South Africa.” 
There were few names so widely execrated twenty-two 
years ago as Campbell-Bannerman’s. Even now his 
biography will be looked at askance in Conservative circles, 
while there are portions of it which will be read with wry 
faces by certain Liberal Imperialists of note. 

In the serene columns of THE Bookman, however, there 
would be no excuse for dwelling upon the more contro- 
versial aspects of ‘‘ C. B.’s”’ career, and there is the less 
temptation to do so in that Mr. Spender is at his very 
best in the pages wherein he depicts his subject at home 
and at leisure; at Belmont Castle, his country place in 
Perthshire ; at Marienbad, his yearly visit to which was 
“part of the routine of his existence until his wife died 
there in 1906’’; and in Paris, which (to borrow an ex- 
pression from the Ministerial colleague with whom he 
was perhaps in most pronounced disagreement) was his 
““ spiritual home.”” ‘‘ A Personal Chapter,” as it is entitled, 
is devoted entirely to this side of ‘‘ C. B.’s”’ life. We get 
to know him as the devoted husband, the warm-hearted 
and thoughtful host, the man of culture and urbanity, the 
witty conversationalist, the charming companion, and the 
generous friend. We are told of his whimsical idiosyncrasies 
and fancies—how he treasured his beautiful trees, for in- 
stance, and ‘‘ would bow to them and wish them good 
morning.”” We learn much of his literary tastes, and are 
given some illuminating extracts from his Commonplace 
Book. We listen to snatches of his familiar talk. ‘‘Is it 
Peace or War?”’ was the inscription to a newspaper illus- 
tration, in which King Edward and “ C. B.”’ were to be seen 
conversing very earnestly at Marienbad at a moment of 
political crisis. ‘‘ Would you like to know what the King 
was saying to me?” C. asked someone who showed 
him the picture. ‘‘ He wanted to have my opinion whether 
halibut is better baked or boiled!’’ It appears that 
“ C. B.’s”’ knowledge of gastronomy was profound and 
encyclopedic. Sir James Murray would have done well 
to consult him before coping with the word “ pie’ in the 
Oxford Dictionary, for in defining it he betrays, inci- 
dentally, his ignorance of “‘ haggis.” ‘‘ Dr. Murray is a 
learned fool!” cried ‘“‘C. B.,” on having his attention 
drawn to the offending lines. Haggis, he went on to ex- 
plain, was just a corruption of the French word hachis, and 
was not, as the Dictionary implied, ‘“‘ a medley of odds and 
ends,”’ but ‘“‘ simply minced mutton.” 

Not less interesting than these intimate glimpses are 
the passages in Mr. Spender’s final chapter, in which he 
sums up and analyses Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
personality as a citizen and a statesman. Among those 
who did not themselves see at close quarters Sir Henry’s 
astonishing success as Prime Minister, there has always 
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been too great a tendency to think of him as “ a straight 
and stout-hearted man ”’ and not much more. Mr. Spender 
is able to correct this misapprehension : 


“ The interest of Campbell-Bannerman’s career ’’ (he writes) “‘ is 
to discover how a man who up to late middle-life was judged to 
be able and competent but not of commanding quality of 
character, who had no striking oratorical gifts nor even readiness 
in debate, reached the first place by acclamation and won one 
of the greatest popluar triumphs in his generation. He had 
against him the most formidable fighting-man of his time in 
Mr. Chamberlain and the most skilful Parliamentarian in Mr. 
Balfour ; and on his flank, questioning his authority, were men 
who were greatly his superior in the parliamentary and platform 
arts. How did he come to prevail against them all? The 
conventional answer to this question is ‘ character ’—character 
exemplified in hare and tortoise with an edifying moral for the 
slow and steady. But the image ill fits a man who for years 
together seemed to have a unique capacity for kindling his 
opponents to wrath, who was perpetually nailing unpopular 
flags to the mast-head, who fought for anything that he conceived 
to be a principle with an aggressive tenacity that at times 
disconcerted his best friends.” 


Mr. Spender proceeds to complete this portrait of ‘‘ C. B.” 
as fighter by means-of effective citations from estimates 
and reminiscences written by others who knew him well— 
Mr. H. W. Massingham, Mr. C. F. G. Masterman and Mr. 
Vaughan Nash. His own concluding sentences are ex- 
cellent : 


“The duty of a biographer is not to force his own views on 
the reader but to provide the material on which the reader 
may form his own opinions. Yet one abiding impression may 
be recorded. No man was ever more of a democrat and less of 
a demagogue than Campbell-Bannerman and if there is anything 
that may be learnt from his example it is that a man may still 
in this country save his life by losing it and win popular applause 
and affection by bravely resisting the tumults and excitements 
of the hour. Of all the arts of manipulating opinion, currying 
favour with newspapers, trimming sails to the popular breeze, 
he was wholly innocent. Right or wrong he never had his 
ears to the ground or could be turned from his course by the 
fear of the polling-booth. 


Justum at tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Non vultus instantir tyranni 

Mente quatit solida. 


‘‘ If there is any man in the recent history of the country to 
whom the words seem appropriate or who, without claiming any 
of the heroic virtues, quietly and modestly lived up to them, it 
was Campbell-Bannerman.” 


FREDERIC WHYTE. 


Hovel Wotes. 


THE TORCH. By Albert Kinross. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


The story is soon told. A young man is put into 
journalism by his father. He and two others become the 
motive force of a new critical weekly and hoist it into 
success. Then it is sold over their heads to a financiers’ 
ring, and they wash their hands of it. That is all—indeed 
the plot is even slighter than this synopsis suggests ; it is 
characteristic of the author’s method that he omits even 
to state the paper’s “‘line,’’ leaving that to be deduced 
from his three journalists. In omission lies the strength 
of this remarkable book, which consists wholly of a number 
of character studies—real people etched leanly in a few 
sharp strokes, alive to the finger-tips, a jostling and fascinat- 
ing throng. I know no fiction folk quite like them ; they 
are just life as one rubs shoulders with life, the passers-by 
as tangible (while one is with them) as the intimate friends. 
Women too—the young journalist has two love-encounters, 
calf-love and the other kind ; passion is in the very bones 
of these, and yet there are not two pages of actual love- 
making in the whole of the book. Youth, love and 
friendship ; some shrewd criticism ; ideals and snobbery 
and money-hunting ; friendship again and always—such 
are the themes with which this author deals more fully, in a 
short, vital tale, than many have done in long and dreary 
ones. He knows them vividly; and he knows how to 
write. 


PEACE IN OUR TIME. By Oliver Onions. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


The only novel which can be compared with this is 
Wilfrid Ewart’s ‘‘ Way of Revelation.” Each author has 
taken the same theme—the post-war youth—and treated 
it in his own fine way ; Ewart more descriptively, perhaps, 
and more massively, the present author even more acutely, 
with a very clear vision of the predicament in which the 
young officer whose years between eighteen, let us say, and 
twenty-two, were given to the war, finds himself on his 
return to civil life. Mr. Onions impresses us with the value 
of those years ; not, strictly speaking, “‘ lost” years, but 
years with great experiences which have no definite bear- 
ing upon the problem of winning responsibility anew in a 
sphere entirely different. We have no space to outline 
the plot of this exceedingly clever, earnest, fascinating 
story. It has humour ; it is vivid of the actual days we 
are now passing through; it makes the reader think 
seriously. And, not least of its qualities, it is a valuable 
contribution to the problems of the time, because it states 
a case without prejudice. Quite sincerely we congratulate 
Mr. Onions upon one of the few novels which attempt, and 
the fewer still which succeed in, the exposition of a most 
difficult social situation. His characters are splendidly 
alive ; his touch is sure. 


LEW TYLER’S WIVES. By Wallace Irwin. (Putnams.) 


America is nowadays sending many novels over to us, 
but there is seldom among them a story so moving and 
so beautiful as this. It is written with such perfect natural- 
ness that you only realise on an afterthought the sure and 
delicate art with which it is done—with which the story 
is told, and the characters moulded and made to grow 
under your eyes. Jessie Tyler, Lew’s first wife, is, when 
she is wrought to it, the most resolute, and always the 
loyalest and most lovable of women. Lew himself, care- 
less, good-natured, liked by everybody and utterly un- 
reliable, is drawn with so sensitive an understanding of 
all that is good and all that is foolish and frail in him, 
that, even before his redemption, he holds the reader’s 
sympathy and remains faultily and intensely human. 
Little commonplace Meech Garrick, again, with his at first 
unsuspected chivalries and the odd charm of his love 
for Jessie, is a delightful creation. But Jessie is the most 
inimitable thing in the book. When she meets Lew, 
long after she had left him—loving him still but wounded 
by his infidelities and seeing she could do no more for 
him—when she has left him and he is married again, 
“Happy ?’”’ she laughs, in answer to his question. 
‘“Grown-up people don’t worry about such things. I’m 
myself, and that’s all that counts. For the first time 
in my life I seem to be doing my job. I was Dad’s Jessie 
for a while. Then I was your. Jessie.” ‘‘ And now?” 
“T’m my own Jessie.’’ In these days when we are getting 
tired of unpleasantly realistic tales and of psycho-analytic 
ingenuities that have no tale to tell—here is a real tale of 
real people, a humorous, pathetic, large-minded, admirably- 
written tale too good to be retold ina summary. Read it 
—if you have read anything finer this autumn you have 
been fortunate. 


CASTLE CONQUER. By Padraic Colum. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Macmillan.) 


Large stores of memory and observation have gone to 
the making of Mr. Colum’s first novel, which is kindred in 
sundry respects to his poems and plays. It is valuable 
and attractive for its wealth of Irish social. history and 
character. Some of it has a curiously medieval air, for 
although the scene for the most part is a district on the 
borders of Ulster plantation counties some forty years 
since, there are varied glimpses of a surviving order more 
or less feudal. The agrarian and legal episodes, however, 
are not so suggestive of the Land League and the early 
eighties as of the previous decade or two. A turning- 
point of the plot is also improbable ; a leader who made 
armed resistance to eviction would scarcely go free. But 
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the character and the march of fate are arresting from 
first to last: the “‘ spoilt priest,’”’ Francis Gillick, from the 
Salamanca College; the household wherein his coming 
makes drama; the vivid and instinctive sisters, Brighid 
and Oona, their grim and dominant mother are, with 
many neighbours and contemporaries, not only intensely 
alive but light up a whole social order, while the life and 
moods of nature are delicately and sometimes beautifully 
suggested. The artistic reserve is marked, too much so 
indeed at times; Mr. Colum does not let his finest 
characters live to their fullest. He has given us a very 
good novel, but he shows us material that might have 
made a great one had he more courage and glow. He 
leaves vital personages when their interest is keen and 
much of their lives unlived, giving us by way of epilogue a 
picture of the hero in the Ireland of 1921 and the Truce. 
The intermediate stages, we feel sure, would inspire another 
graphic novel ; indeed we might have had a trilogy. Mr. 
Colum must go on tilling his new field. 


THE TORRENT. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 


By Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. 7s. 6d. 


There is an unevenness about the work of the man who 
wrote ‘‘ The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.’’ In “‘ The 
Matador,’”’ an early book, there was something of the 
fire and the realism which made the ‘‘ Four Horsemen ”’ so 
absorbing ; but ‘‘ The Torrent,” which we believe is another 
of his earlier works, lacks concentration. The character 
of Rafael, the young deputy, is well enough drawn, and 
Leonora, the singer, has her moments too; but they are 
both irritating at times. There are pages of reflection 
which become a little wearisome. The pictures of Spanish 
life are perhaps the best part of the book. Rafael of course 
is in love with the singer, whose past history is of such 
a lurid character that one does not wonder when she tells 
the young man that she has no love left to give him. With 
the greatest respect to the powers of the God of Love, one 
would have thought that her frank revelations as to her 
innumerable lovers—of whom she could not even remember 
half the names—would have acted as a cold douche to even 
a young and impressionable Spaniard. However, every man 
to his taste. Ibajiez is not at his best in this book ; never- 
theless there is much in it that is worth reading. 


CAPTAIN SHAPELY. By Harold Brighouse. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Chapman & Dodd.) 


Those who have read ‘“‘ Hepplestall’s ’’ and ‘‘ Hobson’s ” 
and seen any of his plays, will easily credit Mr. Brighouse 
with enough versatility to accomplish most things he cares 
to tackle with the pen. This time he has struck well into the 
period of ‘‘ Henry Esmond ” and the vogue of “‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera ”’ for the sake of giving us a novel around a gentle- 
man highwayman who gallops and fences his way through 
thirteen agreeable chapters. If one applied to a light 
romance like this some of the stricter rules that the author 
has had to consult in regard to his plays, it would be easy 
to show that he has been too airy and presumptuous in 
the freedom with which he requisitions every desirable 
coincidence he can lay his hands on. But if an author 
with a highwayman for a hero cannot help himeslf to a 
cheap coincidence now and then, the road and the mask 
are done for. When Marjorie Blundell, the Cheshire 
heiress, chooses to break away from her guardian’s park 
on to the public road for a ride, it is the eve of her reluctant 
marriage to an odious middle-aged neighbour with a wall 
eye, a wart, and a keen desire for her money. She falls 
an easy victim to the captivating grace of the “‘ Captain,”’ 
and another coincidence contrives that her guardian shall 
decide to give her a holiday in Town where, under another 
name, the ‘‘ Captain”’ is one of the noted bucks in St. 
James’s. The rest is a rapid succession of well-contrived 
surprises and cross-purposes, in which the sign-post to 
Gretna Green points the way to a happy ending, and the 
inevitable document turns up to prove that Dick is a 
grandee with blue blood in him. But the author tells it all 
s0 well and briskly that you hardly notice these defects. 


BRACKEN AND THISTLEDOWN. By Robert William 
MacKenna. 7s. 6d. (Murray.) 


The life of letters is not as placid and unadventurous 
as most people imagine. It has its unexplored territory, 
its danger zone and its Beechers Brook. Likewise it can 
provide for the judicious and mild equestrian of fiction a 
kind of Rotten Row along which are no dangers whatever, 
and an assured public on the rails. And so one takes off 
one’s hat to Mr. Robert W. MacKenna because he is so 
obviously an artist and not a merchant, and is therefore 
quite a phenomenon amongst our younger writers of 
fiction. This reviewer recalls that he reviewed last year, 
with the pleasure sincerity always brings, a Scots historical 
novel by this author. To write such a thing struck him 
at the time as positively intrepid, and yet he notes with 
satisfaction it is in a fourth impression. Not content with 
that Mr. MacKenna now publishes a set of Scots stories 
and just as though he had never heard of the Kailyard 
school! In the nineties the Scot found himself quite 
unable to fathom the gushing and embarrassing attentions 
of the English and American world. Commonplaces of 
the Northern character founded upon the iron discipline 
of a Kirk pledged’ to a belief in eternal hell fire tickled 
southern ears with a chord macabre and incredible. It 
occurred to hardly anyone that the Kailyard stories were a 
genuine revelation of the twisted soul of a nation. Long 
after them comes Mr. MacKenna with the same evidence, 
pointed with the. acrid humour and distorted sentiment 
of the Scot, that beyond the border survives (or survived 
within a decade) the heart-breaking relics of Calvinism, 
that mingled curse and triumph of Scotland, devastating 
to the brink of annihilation, but always daunted in its 
finality by the splendour and vitality of the Northern 
genius. But, such philosophical abstractions aside, there 
is real entertainment and originality in these stories, and 
that kindly insight into the pathos and humour of things 
that in these times of shoddy values should meet with wide 
recognition. 


THE FIRST GOOD JOY. 
(Hutchinson.) 


On the first page of her book Mrs. Nicholson (author 
of ‘‘ Their Chosen People’’) has written Touchstone’s 
words: ‘‘ We that are true lovers run into strange capers,” 
and I am not sure that I need or can say any more— 
save that she tells of the strange capers of her lovers in 
a way that cannot but arrest your mind, whether you like 
it or not. There is the Jewish question in it, but there 
is much more besides, for the primitive passions are things 
going deeper than creed or race. Whether Mrs. Nicholson 
has set out to write an interesting and clever book and 
leave it at that, or whether she has a deeper purpose, her 
readers may decide for themselves, but it may certainly 
be said that she has achieved the former at least. 


By C. A. Nicholson. 7s. 6d. 


WARNING. (Philip Allan.) 


This story is a tract in the guise of a novel. It is con- 
cerned with the question of race and points a ‘‘ warning ”’ 
against intermarriage between West and East. Joan 
Mansfield is weary of the monotonous trivialities of a 
Streatham home when she meets the brilliant Indian law 
student, Mohammed Khan. He plays upon her senti- 
mental susceptibilities by his eloquent championship of a 
‘‘downtrodden race.’’ She falls in love with him and 
marries him, only to find that she cannot give him what 
a husband naturally claims. This rouses the sensuality 
of Khan into a consuming passion. Meanwhile Joan meets 
a British officer in India and they mutually fall in love ; 
but it is only after many bitter experiences and perils that 
their love can at last find satisfaction. Miss Wynne has 
written an interesting if not always a very convincing story. 
We feel that it would have been better, even for the sake 
of the moral she wishes to emphasise, if she had made her 
Indian less of a villain. After all there are plenty of good 
arguments against intermarriage without resorting to such 
extremes. 


By Pamela Wynne. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Miss Pamela Hinkson 
(daughter of Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson), whose first novel, 
“The End of all Dreams,” is just published by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, and_ whose book for younger readers, “ The Girls of 
Redlands,” is published by Messrs. Partridge. 


THE END OF ALL DREAMS. By Pamela Hinkson. 7s. 6d. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

There is more than the tragedy of Ireland in this novel ; 
there is the tragedy of youth. Of youth grown bitter and 
disillusioned, weary of bloodshed, yearning for a to-morrow 
of peace and progress. Denys Considine comes back 
from the war with a crippled knee, to settle down on his 
Irish estate to the tranquil ways of farming ; and instead 
finds himself in the midst of the murder and suffering 
that ravaged post-war Ireland. He is too spiritually 
exhausted to take sides in the conflict, though he leans 
towards Sinn Fein, partly because the girl he loves is an 
enthusiastic supporter of the cause. He has almost “ gone 
over’’ when the slaughter of British officers in Dublin 
sickens him of the whole business, and drives him back to 
his old despair. An atmosphere of tragedy broods over 
the story, which is chiefly a study in psychology. Again 
and again Denys asks himself: Was it for this men fought 
and died ? Miss Hinkson’s criticism of the world of to-day 
is poignant and searching. We could have wished that 
she had leavened her tragedy with a little humour but, in 
spite of this lack, her characters win our interest and 
sympathy, and the picture she paints of Ireland in the 
grip of revolution is vividly real. For a first novel the 
book possesses very remarkable qualities, and it is evident 
the author has inherited in no small degree the gifts of her 
famous mother, Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 


THE LAVENDER DRAGON. By Eden Phillpotts. 6s. 
(Grant Richards.) 


Lest by its title this book should suggest itself as a 
Christmas gift for children, let me hasten to say that 
though it is a fairy story of sorts, it is no food for babes. 
Mr. Phillpotts has given another proof of his versatility 
by writing this fantastic and humorous story of a visionary 
Utopia founded by a dragon in the Dark Ages. The 
Lavender Dragon was supposed by the inhabitants of 
Pongley-in-the-Marsh to devour unfortunate villagers as 
men eat radishes. In the nick of time there comes to 


them young Sir Jasper de Pomeroy, devoted to the service 
of knight errantry. But the dragon treats Sir Jasper as 
cavalierly as he has done all the others, picking up knight 
and steed and sailing away as an owl with a mouse. They 
volplane (Mr. Phillpotts’s word) down to Dragonsville, 
where Sir Jasper discovers all the lost villagers living joy- 
fully together in the L.D.’s ideal garden city. Within the 
space of 200 pages, Mr. Phillpotts’s sketch of his Utopia is 
necessarily slight, but it is clever and witty, it glows with 
colour and is enlivened with verse and story and certainly 
gives us food for reflection. 


THE OWLS’ HOUSE. By Crosbie Garstin. 7s. 6d. net. 


(Heinemann.) 


Mr. Garstin’s new novel carries us back to the eighteenth 
century, and ‘‘ The Owl’s House ”’ is the name given to a 
remote valley on the Cornish coast. The story follows the 
careers of Ortho and Eli Penhale, who are born of the 
marriage of a prosperous farmer with a wandering gipsy- 
girl. The childhood of the two boys is vividly described 
and their characters well contrasted. On reaching man- 
hood, Ortho becomes a wrecker and smuggler. In one of 
his exploits he is interrupted by the military, but effects 
an escape by sea in an open boat. He is picked up by a 
slave-trading vessel, and himself sold as a slave in Barbary. 
He has many other adventures, military and amorous, 
before he eventually reaches home again and loses his 
heart to the love of his steady-going brother. He plots 
to have Eli kidnapped by the naval press-gang. But the 
plot fails, and he himself is captured instead. The story 
is full of colour and movement, and, though it frankly 
set out to be romantic, it is by no means lacking in the 
more solid quality of characterisation. 


THE WILL AND THE BILL. 


By H. A. Gwynne. 7s. 6d. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


A political novel by the editor of a first-class daily 
paper is something of a phenomenon, and it must be many 
years since Mr. Spender preceded Mr. Gwynne in this kind 
of venture. One sees any amount of bright paradox 
emanating from Mr. Chesterton and others on the subject 
of editors seeking relief from the wildness of fact and the 
savagery of opinion in the soothing and dallying arms of 
fiction. Other commentators of a more imaginative turn 
will foresee an epidemic of editorial commitments in the 
same tempting field—say, a new Golden Legend from 
Mr. Dawson, a Beaconsfieldian romance from Mr. Strachey 
and a philosophic epic of the Renaissance in several volumes 
from Mr. Garvin. There is no knowing how far the example 
may spread, or what consternation it may create among the 
critics when real live editors walk abroad in the disguise 
of novelists and the stealth of pseudonyms. Where there’s 
a will, there’s a ‘“‘ we’’; and who shall say them nay ? 
Fortunately if they follow Mr. Gwynne’s lead there will be 
no great harm done, for his vein is one of light contemporary 
satire, something between that of Mr. Belloc and that of 
the late Mr. Mallock. He takes the House of Commons 
and puts it under the thumb of an empirical psychologist 
with private wealth enough to indulge his ideas and dis- 
regard institutions and conventions alike. With the help 
of a couple of enterprising brothers (one an eminent 
admiral and the other a distinguished soldier) our hero 
contrives to nobble and hypnotise the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Kingsley, and make him the sponsor of a bill which 
penalises every kind of lie. Needless to say the result 
on the art and craft (especially the craft) of politics is 
disastrous. It undermines the very pillar of public polity, 
or whatever it is, and attacks the inalienable fundamentals 
of British thingummyjig. It is no mere resort to the 
familiar evasion to say that we prefer not to reveal Mr. 
Gwynne’s secret in respect of the contrivance he adopts for 
extrication from an impossible position. All we need say, 
to our great relief, is that things remain unaltered and liars 
flourish still. But the sparkle and wit of the satire remain 
a precious thing. 
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SMOKE-RINGS. By G. B. Stern. 7s. 6d. 


(Chapman & 
Hall.) 


Miss Stern is not ashamed to be entertaining. So many 
of our younger novelists are either naturally dull, or think 
they should curb their inclination to be humorous unless 
it is directed into rather esoteric and private channels. 
Miss Stern has no doubts about the right of the human 
being to laugh, and she gives him plenty of occasion in 
this book of short stories. Occasionally there is a touch 
of rather doubtful taste, but this occurs more often in the 
stories which are serious. Miss Stern hardly gives herself 
enough scope for instance in such a tale as ‘‘ The Cat,”’ 
but in “ The Stranger Women "’ and in ‘“‘ The Dynamo,” 
she shows something of that psychological grasp and 
feeling for character which have made her novels so 
remarkable. The world which her people inhabit is 
pleasantly wide and varied ; Miss Stern, though she writes 
very amusingly about artists and authors, has no illusions 
about their position in the world, or their importance. 
She has a cynical, realistic wit which should make her 
book popular even with those who do not quite appreciate 
her method. At her most characteristic she might be 
called the O. Henry of the night club. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


CENOTAPH: A Book of Remembrance in Poetry and 
Prose for November the Eleventh. Compiled and Edited 
by Thomas Moult. With aYfrontispiece from a drawing 
by Joseph Pike. 5s. (Jonathan Cape.) 


The purpose and scope of this anthology are adequately 
described in its title. It aims in a large measure, says Mr. 
Moult, ‘‘ at pursuing the course along which the mood of 
the humble celebrant of the Day of Remembrance is likely 
to travel,’ and brings together ‘‘ some of the utterances 
made by the men and women who found themselves 
endowed with the supreme gift of interpreting the faith 
and outlook of the vast mute masses who endured the war.” 
Beginning with newspaper articles by Arthur Machen 
and “ J. B.” describing the march past the cenotaph and 
the burial of the Unknown Warrior in the Abbey, the other 
extracts in prose and verse touch on various aspects 
of the same poignant incident and on the aspirations, 
regrets, perplexities and crowding emotions that have 
ebbed and flowed in the hearts of all of us during the war 
and through these troublous after-war years. The selections 
have been chosen and arranged with admirable taste 
and judgment, and as a breviary of sacred recollections and 
enduring hope this little book will bring consolation and 
light to those who walk still in the shadow of days that 
can never be forgotten. 


ESSAYS OF A BIOLOGIST. By Julian Huxley. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. Huxley has written a book of character and charm, 
Let no reader innocent of science suppose that here are no 
haunts meet for him, for the amount of technical matter 
is small and the amount of entertainment large. Papers 
on Biological Progress and the relation of Science to 
Sociology may seem drab in promise, but their substance 
is charming. Other pieces will need no further recommenda- 
tion than their titles: ‘“‘ Philosophic Ants,’’ and “ Ils 
n’ont que de l’ame,”’ an essay on Bird-mind. In the essay 
on Progress there is a passage about the evolution of 
machines that might have come from ‘‘ Erewhon,”’ a point 
that, considering the name borne by the essayist and 
Butler’s treatment by Darwinians, may be called distinctly 
piquant. The essays are brightened for general readers 
by numbers of concrete instances—in less serious surround- 
ings we should call them anecdotes, and we should like to 
quote some if limits allowed. Compelled to brevity, we 
will recommend the book cordially as one.to be bought 
rather than borrowed and kept for the delightful ‘‘ dipping ”’ 
that is a special pleasure of the practised reader. 


By Flora Lion. 


Gilbert FranKkau. 
by 


hliched 


Mr. Frankau’s collected poems in two v are p 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


FRENCH COMEDIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Translated by Richard Aldington. 7s. 6d. 
(Routledge.) 

These four plays are welcome. Between Moliére and 
Beaumarchais there exists for most of us a gap, a rather 
barren period which we are seldom tempted to explore in 
the foreign tongue. Mr. Aldington is thus a pioneer ; 
‘“‘ Regnard’s ‘ Residuary Legatee,’”’ he says, “ has been 
translated into American. Otherwise I believe they have 
not before appeared in English.” He gives a general 
introduction on French Comedy, and on each dramatist 
an essay which is both critical and biographical, “* since 
people like to know what kind of person a writer was.” 
All these are full of humour and good sense, and contain 
less pedantry to the square inch of scholarship than any- 
thing I have read for a long time; the translations too 
are excellent and read like originals; Mr. Aldington is to 
be congratulated in every respect. The first dramatist, 
Regnard, is a merry fellow; his technique is modelled on 
Moliére, but at a first reading he gives me the impression 
of a sharper wit, perhaps because he is terser and com- 
pletely non-moral. His best scene, wherein the servant 
impersonates the dying miser and dictates a suitable will, 
may have been the origin of a recent Grand Guignol comedy 
—only in Regnard’s play the miser returns to life, with 
dire complications. Marivaux contributes ‘The Game 
of Love and Chance,” a rather mechanical little plot about 
the wooer who changes places with his servant to go court- 
ing a young lady who has done precisely the same. This 
story is saved from the hard glitter common to such 
machinery by the peculiar quality of its irony (more like 
a caress than a wound); by unexpected freshness in its 
characterisation ; by its happy domestic atmosphere ; and 
above all by the father who, unlike so many of his pre- 
decessors, is neither tyrant nor fool. Destouches (‘‘ Le 
Glorieux”’) is less good. He is a prude with a turn for 
sham romance; a dragger-in of long-lost heirs and 
mildly improbable mysteries ; a French Samuel Richard- 
son, uplifting but dull. Le Sage I like best of all. His 
people in “ Turcaret” are far the reallest in the book 
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—no doubt that is why they seem so modern. There is 
nothing elsewhere to equal the well-bred insolence of the 
strumpet aristocrat to her plebeian lover, unless it be the 
lover himself, the snob-profiteer, the hog turned gentle- 
man, smashing his mistress’s crockery when he is crossed. 
. . . I long to quote, but space forbids. This is a book 
worth buying. 


SHACKLETON’S LAST VOYAGE: The Story of the Quest. 
By Commander Frank Wild, C.B.E. Maps and over 100 
illustrations from photographs. 30s. (Cassells.) 


Author and publishers have combined to give us a 
magnificent and entirely worthy record of the last great 
adventure of that fine soul, Sir Ernest Shackleton. The 
plan of the book is admirable—a good three hundred pages 
of vivid narrative outlining the purpose of the expedition, 
the difficulties encountered in promoting the undertaking, 
a full record of the journey out and in, told in a business- 
like way with never a dull nor a purple passage, and the 
whole lit up with magnificent illustrations from photo- 
graphs which transform the tale of the days into throbbing 
life. Then follow fifty-two pages of appendices giving a 
rough indication of the scientific findings of the various 
departments represented in the expedition, and an index 
which brings the whole book under one’s hand. The shadow 
of death lies on both the expedition and the book. Never- 
theless it is a shining record of intensest life. ‘“‘ The Boss ’”’ 
laid his body down in South Georgia, but his soul went 
marching on in the men who never thought of turning back. 
The expedition had to fight against an extraordinary run 
of bad luck long before they reached the ice. It has been 
written that, great as was Sir Ernest Shackleton as an 
organiser, he was even greater as an “improviser.” If 
so, on this last voyage he had to call on all that was within 
him. And from the standpoint of style we have here very 
much more than a “ valley of dry bones,”’ a stark record 
in colourless words of things attempted or achieved. 
Commander Wild helps us to see the glory of the kingdoms 
of this world, and, not least, the beauty and grandeur and 
alluring mystery of the dread Antarctic. The record is 
full of colourful detail, of incident and achievement, but 
the final impression is not of any particular end accom- 
plished so much as of the magnificent spirit of these men 


who .“‘ pioneer and guide the groping fingers of knowledge 
on the white edges of the world.” 


FOLKLORE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT: Studies in 
Comparative Religion, Legend and Law. By Sir James 
George Frazer, F.R.S., F.B.A. Abridged Edition. 18s. 
(Macmillan.) 


Many of us have fingered longingly the three volume 
edition and done rapid mental arithmetic to see if we could 
possibly raise the funds—weakly evading the deeper 
question as to whether the expenditure could be justified. 
Now is our opportunity. It is too late in the day to praise 
either the author or his work. The abridgment is achieved 
by the omission of some chapters, compression of matter 
in other sections, and the deletion of almost all the foot- 
notes and references to authorities. The abridgment 
enhances rather than detracts from the value of the work 
for the general reader and even for the student of the Old 
Testament, save those whose work demands the full 
material. By his unprecedented accumulation of know- 
ledge the author is able to throw a flood of light on the 
Biblical records of The Creation of Man; The Fall; The 
Mark of Cain; The Flood; The Tower of Babel, and on 
the folk-lore elements in the stories of the Patriarchs and 
in the records of the times of the Judges and the Kings. 
In his preface to this edition Sir J. G. Frazer modestly 
hopes he has enabled some to “ view the history of Israel 
in a truer if less romantic light.’’ Such truth as he has 
established by putting the Biblical accounts in their 
probable world setting by no means reduces the romance, 
nor does he make the mistake of confusing origins with 
values. His work lies with the lowly origins of those truths 
which are destined to lead men to the heights. His study 
of the savagery and superstition embedded in the Old 
Testament has not led him to “‘ ignore, far less to disparage, 
that higher side of the Hebrew genius which has manifested 
itself in a spiritual religion and a pure morality, and of 
which the Old Testament is the imperishable monument.” 
Our last word is one of deep appreciation of his acute 
analysis of the documents—witness his masterly work on 
the salient characteristics of the ‘‘ Priestly Document” 
and J, page 57ff—and the sheer beauty of some of 
his descriptive passages—pp. 76-77, ‘‘ The Pass of 
Tempe.” 


Music. 


FREDERIC AUSTIN.* 


By RopNEY BENNETT. 


m HE BEGGAR’S OPERA,” according to the 

newspapers, is at last coming off. Though 
it will be easy to believe the statement only when the 
actual last night comes, since the piece has become an 
institution and attendance at it a pleasantly habitual 
way of passing a spare evening, the possibility makes 


* Orchestral Works in MS. : ‘“‘ Spring (a Rhapsody) ; ‘‘ Isa- 
bella ’’ (a symphonic poem); a Symphony; “ Palsgaard ’’(a 
suite of Danish sketches). Published works: Songs :—‘ Songs 
of Unrest’ (Augener); ‘‘ The Twelve Days of Christmas” (a 
folk-song arrangement), ‘‘ It Was a Lover and his Lass,” ‘‘ Sigh 
no More, Ladies,” ‘“‘ Proud Maisie,” “‘ My Susan was a Bonny 
Lass,”’ ‘‘ Oh, to be in England ”’ and “‘ Songs in a Farm-house ’’— 
old-fashioned songs arranged for solo voices and vocal quartet 
(Novello); ‘My dear Mistress,” ‘‘ Oft in the Stilly Night” 
(Stainer & Bell); ‘‘ Love’s Pilgrimage ’’—songs with piano 
or string quartet accompaniment (Enoch). For piano solo: 
“The Enchanted Palace’’—two sketches (Winthrop Rogers). 
Operatic : Vocal scores and selections of “‘ The Beggar’s Opera ” 
and “‘ Polly’; Three dances and “‘ The Cricket’s Song”’ from 
“* The Insect Play ” (Boosey). 


it opportune to say something about one of the half- 
dozen men who were instrumental in achieving its now 
historic success. When in the early nineteen hundreds 
Frederic Austin, already well known as a baritone 
singer, appeared as a composer of songs and, later, of 
orchestral work of quality, figuring at one and the same 
Promenade Concert (in 1907) as composer of a rhapsody 
and as a soloist, the papers commented on the 
phenomenon of a singer writing. Time has passed since 
then ; the large public has probably forgotten him as a 
singer, not without reason, since by his own confession 
he has during the last three years had no time for 
singing (except in a court of law), and now esteems 
him solely as the expert arranger of Mr. Gay’s opera. 
Both attitudes are wrong, since both put lesser parts 
before the chief ; for essentially he is a composer who 
also sings and arranges, both with uncommon skill. 
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rindly Mr. C. S. Evans. Max BEERBOHM. 
Kindly lent by Mr. C. S. Evans 
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From SHIP MODELS.” 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 
(Studio, Ltd ) 


“DEN Ary,” 1725 
DutcH East INDIAMAN. 
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From CHINESE PAINTING,” Rain. 
By ARTHUR WALEY 
(Ernest Benn). 
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From “ ARTHUR MEE’S WONDERFUL DAY.” 
Illustrated 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


FoR AGES PROGRESS WAS FIXED BY THE SPEED 
OF THE HORSE. NAPOLEON FLYING FOR HIS LIFE 
CAME NO FASTER THAN CONSTANTINE HAD COME 
1.5500 YEARS BEFORE. WHEN FLYING ACROSS 
EUROPE FOR HIS FREEDOM. 
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Photo by C. G. Garland, Mr. A. E. W. Mason, 


at New Grove, Petworth, his home in Sussex. 
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Vol. I. Four Early Italian Engravers. stead 

By TANCRED BORENIUS 

(The Medici Society). | 
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R.J. SWAN, 1922. 


From a drawing by R. J. SWAN. Mr. ALEC WauGu. 
Whose autobiography, “ Myselt When Young," was recently published 
by Mr. Grant Richards, 
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Born in 1872, Austin was one of those lucky (or un- 
lucky) people who have more strings to their bow than 
can be conveniently twanged in the ordinary twenty- 
four-hour day. His musical life began in Liverpool 
with his uncle, Dr. D. W. Hunt, from whom he received 
all his training as a pianist and composer, and it was 
in that city that he began independent life as a teacher 
of harmony, counterpoint and piano. His trouble was 
that, though teaching inter- 
ested him, it left little time 
for composition; and as 
if to complicate matters 
further, he decided that he 
had a voice and set about 
training it with Charles 
Lunn. I am not going to 
attempt to set in order the 
hustling activities of this 
time, for looking back on 
Austin’s account of them I 
find my recollections so in- 
volved as to make separation 
impossible. Enough to say 
that by the time he was 
thirty-five he had _ estab- 
lished himself as a festival, 
operatic and lieder singer, 
and had a considerable list 
of compositions to his credit. 
His gifts were opportune 
to the time, enabling him 
not only to study established 
work with understanding, 
but also to ride confidently 
on the current of modernism 
that was already setting 
so strongly in 1902 when 
he made his debut. He 
mastered Wagnerian réles in English and German with 
a speed and authority impossible to a less musicianly 
singer, singing successively with Van Dyck, Richter, 
Beecham, Denhof and Beecham again. One of my 
earliest recollections of music in London is the im- 
pression made upon me by his versatility in such widely 
different parts as Wotan, Figaro, Iago, Coppélius, 
Scarpia and the Bashaw in “ Il Seraglio”’ of Mozart, a 
non-singing part in which his dignity was a thing not 
easily forgotten. These achievements were varied by 
concert-room excursions into such exacting parts as 
the solo in Delius’s “‘ Sea Drift ’’ and the Philosopher 
in Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayyam.” Of his compositions 
nothing can be said here. The orchestral works, though 
well received and several times repeated, have remained 
in MS. and dropped out of the repertoire, chiefly because 
the war cut short that part of his musical life and 
because since then he has been too busy in other 
directions to push his wares in this. 

The idea of reviving ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera’ came in 
that haphazard fashion in which good ideas will come. 
Austin, Ranalow and Sylvia Nelis had been singing in 
the Beecham seasons at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, 
which were made particularly memorable by Nigel 
Playfair’s production of Mozart’s ‘‘ Marriage of Figaro.” 
The end of the summer season of 1920 left the singers 


with time to spare till the opening of the autumn 
season, which was in fact fated never to materialise. 
As it happened Playfair was also at a loose end at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, where ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln ’”’ had 
finished a few months before. He had already pro- 
duced there Pergolesi’s “‘ La Serva Padrona,” and he 
now threw out the suggestion that some of the Beecham 
singers should fill the between-season interval by joining 
him in “ doing something.” 
It was as vague as that. 
Eventually Austin suggested 
“The Beggar’s Opera,” and 
Playfair, who had seen and 
enjoyed a part of the piece 
at a charity matinée, agreed. 

Soon they were all merrily 

at work—Playfair on the 

general scheme, assisted by 

Arnold Bennett, who wrote 

a short additional scene, 

Lovat Fraser and his wife on 

the scenery and dresses, and 

Austin on the music, selecting 

from the sixty odd tunes, 
making new settings of his 
choice and adding new music 
of his own where the play 
needed it. From the outset 
they decided that a mere 
reproduction of the play as 
it was done in 1728 or by 
‘Sims Reeves would have 
little chance of success, and 
that the only thing was to 
make out of the old materials 
what would be practically a 
new play, to retain the 
spirit while using a wide 
discretion as to the means, 

The wisdom of their decision needs at this date no 
commendation. Put on for only a short run, the 
piece achieved an unprecedented success. People saw 
it again and again, formed a “ Beggar’s Opera”’ club 
wherein those who had attended a mere thirty perform- 
ances or so were very small fry indeed. Two companies 
are now on the road, another has gone yearly to 
America, and a recent production is at present running 
in Australia. A dozen articles might be written about 
it, about its influence on music on the future of English 
opera, On women’s dress, on house decoration. The 
only wonder is that it has not put men into satin 
breeches and red-heeled shoes. What has been the 
reason for such success? That is impossible, even if 
it were profitable, to discuss here. Probably the secret 
was this: that, however fiercely the lights of the pro- 
ducers might be assailed, it had to be admitted that, 
according to those lights, they moved with unfaltering 
surety and aplomb. The whole thing, right or wrong, 
“came off.”” The one thing about the production that 
I have never heard nor seen contested was the rightness 
of Austin’s treatment of the music. 

What skill, ingenuity, patience and scholarship that 
meant, probably not one per cent. of the Lyric audiences, 
whether or not they had Boosey’s score, dimly realised. 


Mr. Frederic Austin, 
Camera portrait by Lambert of Bath. 
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To understand this it is only necessary to compare 
that score and the score of “ Polly ’’ with the facsimile 
of the originals published in one volume by Chapman & 
Dodd. The comparison, which is a fascinating business 
to undertake, provides a lesson in the whole art of 
arrangement and ballad opera construction. The 
original contains, beside the prose dialogue, the words 
and airs of sixty-nine songs and an overture written 
by Dr. Pepusch. Of the songs, it must be understood, 
nothing is given but the bare tune and a bass, with no 
suggestion of scoring or part-writing for duets or 
ensembles, no introductions nor connecting symphonies 
and no incidental music. To take two examples: that 
neat ensemble, ‘‘ Before the barn door crowing,”’ one of 
the biggest successes of the piece, appears simply as 
eight lines of words and sixteen bars of tune ; and the 
vigorous male voice chorus, which appears twice, figures 
simply as five lines of words and twenty-four bars of music. 

Comparison of the result with the material makes it 
obvious that certain problems had to be met. There 
was the difficulty of supplying incidental music which 
should enliven without delaying the action and also be 
in keeping with the period. The various snatches, 
symphonies and such melodramas as the burlesque 
music during Macheath’s escape from prison show that 
Austin has a sense of stage requirements together with 
an instinct for style which research alone could not 
give. Then there was the question of the harmonic 
scheme. The arranger might either have harmonised 
the tunes in the strict figured-bass manner, or he might 
have adapted with the freedom used, say, by Cyril 
Scott in his aggressively modern treatment of old songs. 
The result would have been that the dress would have 
distracted attention from the figure, the manner from 
the matter. In fact, he compromised in a way which 
could only be done by a composer acquainted with both 


old-fashioned and modern harmonic methods, enrich- 
ing the texture without changing the total effect. 
Examination of the score shows constant use of intervals, 
progressions, harmonies unused in 1728; yet the 
atmosphere is antique. This result is heightened by 
the choice of instruments. Here Austin solved another 
problem and secured effects, unobtainable by more 
obvious combinations, by using, in addition to string 
quintet, oboe and clarinet, three ancient instruments— 
harpsichord, viola d’amore and viola da gamba— 
resources that would have been impossible but for the 
help of the Chaplin trio, players of those instruments 
being very rare. A final difficulty was that, whereas 
Macheath and Lucy were originally tenor and soprano, 
the parts were to be played at Hammersmith by baritone 
and contralto, a fact that did not matter in the solos 
but called for manipulation in the ensembles. 

The result makes it all sound very easy. So it is— 
when it is properly done, like juggling five balls; and the 
appearance of ease is the proof of the juggler’s dexterity. 
It proves Austin to be the possessor of a highly developed 
technique and sense of style, and a sensitiveness which 
enables him to steep himself in a prescribed atmosphere 
and yet retain his individuality. The same qualities 
showed in his version of “ Polly,’”’ his incidental music 
to Nigel Playfair’s productions of “ The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle ’’ and the “‘ Insect Play.’”” The last was 
of a cleverness and aptitude that makes one regret that 
it is not published and accessible for study. 

The disappearance of Macheath lessens the gaiety of 
London. But he will inevitably reappear ; and in the 
meanwhile there is the possibility of revivals of ‘‘ Polly ” 
and “‘ The Knight,” and the promise of the Drinkwater- 
Austin opera on the subject of Robert Burns, upon 
which the composer is now working. It will be interest- 
ing to see how he moves in Scots garb. 


MAURICE RAVEL: THE MAN AND HIS ART. 


By Watson LyLeE. 


NE early summer day some time ago, while I 

was chatting to a friend in the artists’ room 

at Queen’s Hall, a slight, but dignified figure of a man 

entered it from the platform end. He glanced at us 

casually, and passed out at the door leading to the 
corridor. 

“That is Ravel,’ said my friend. “ Have you 
met him?” 

I had not, and I said so, and was assured that I 
would enjoy the meeting when it occurred. “If it 
occurs,” I corrected, for at that time there seemed 
to be little likelihood that the honour of meeting privately 
the foremost living composer of France would be mine. 

When, just recently, the meeting took place, some- 
what unexpectedly, by the kind intervention of another 
friend, I found that M. Ravel was as charming to 
meet as predicted. 

I have seldom seen a face more earnestly alive in 
expression than that of the distinguished composer. 
It is as responsive to the mental suggestions of the 
conversation as the placid surface of a sheltered lake 


is to the contact of passing breezes. Varied emotions 
irradiate it like the play of the wind and sunlight 
upon the water. 

Conspicuousness in the processional march of human 
achievement has not invariably been a matter of inches 
—think for example of Beethoven and Napoleon— 
and I have no doubt that Maurice Ravel will be recog- 
nised by posterity as one of the large army of Great 
Little men. 

Yet his slim, youthful figure has a military bearing 
(he saw active service at Verdun) and the somewhat 
narrow head, with its abundant crop of hair, keen, 
freshly-coloured face, firm but humoursome mouth and 
long, straight nose, is not in the least commonplace 
There is about him, to an unmistakable extent, that 
indefinable quality which we label personality. 

Maurice Reval was born in a little town—Ciboure— 
in the Basses-Pyrénées, on the seventh day of March, 
1875, and he is still refreshingly young in himself and 
in his outlook. Although much of his music is im- 
pressionistic in manner, in conversation with him it 
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becomes evident at once that his habit of thought tends 
to analytical clarity, and that he has a love of precision 
in the statement of facts or opinions. 

We talked of many things. Of his new sonata for 
violin and piano, for instance, that will be played for 
the first time in London in January, and in which he 
has somewhat reformed his constructive style. The 
work will just occupy about twenty-five minutes in 
performance, for Ravel has 
no sympathy with the ver- 
bosity that is a feature of 
much modern music. He 
realises that listening is a 
very exhausting process. 
What is really worth saying 
in music can usually be 
quickly said. 

He considers that Vaughan- 
Williams represents the 
essentially national idiom in 
British music, and that Lord 
Berners writes more in the 
modern idiom, but as regards 
any development in the 
classical musical forms— 
Ravel preferred to call them 
“styles ’’—he said that it was 
difficult to say how the art 
was shaping, either here or 
on the Continent. There is 
the lasting form, the central 
appeal in all art that is truly 
great, whether it is a painting, 
statuary, or a symphony, that 
is constant and changeless, 
although the style of expres- 
sing the appeal may vary 
with the period and the 
individual. 

To my suggestion that a revival of the style of the 
concerto as Bach partially improved it, and as Beethoven 
found it, might be desirable, giving less prominence to 
the solo instrument than is customary to-day, the 
composer replied that broadly speaking he did not 
think so. He considered that the solo instrument 
should always be prominent. It was interesting to 
hear him express his admiration for the concerti of 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Chopin’s second pianoforte 
concerto (the E minor) as examples of what a concerto 
should be. 

Frankly, this opinion, or rather the instances quoted 
to illustrate it, surprised me, because the often poly- 
phonic manner of Ravel derives nothing from the set 
harmonic methods of the three composers mentioned ; 
and the strict constructive formalism of the two first 
has been freely adapted by later writers. Nevertheless, 
the preference of Ravel is doubtless traceable to the 
naturalness and pure melody that is so richly abundant 
in the music of Mozart, Mendelssohn and Chopin, and 
that is also so frequently evident in his own. From 
further conversation it became plain that pretentious 
modern works and the affectations of certain British 
and Continental ‘“ schools” of composition leave him 
unresponsive because of their artificiality. 


The open country-side and the children of nature 
have a strong attraction for Ravel. Quite naturally 
he loves his own country, but he also loves the country 
that lies just across the Channel from it. ‘To be 
outdoors in England,” he said expressively. “It is 
like walking in a park, and so different to France.” 

This love of nature and intimacy with her is deli- 
cately expressed in much of his art. An early work, 
and one that did much to 
familiarise the public with 
his music in England, the 
enchantingly beautiful “‘ Jeux 
d’Eau”’ (1901—dedicated to 
his master, Gabriel Fauré), 
is the most sensitive little 
tonal picture of water music 
that I know of. There is 
also the second number of 
the suite for piano, ‘ Miroirs”’ 
(1905), entitled ‘ Oiseaux 
tristes ’’; the mood, at least, 
of the five pieces for piano- 
forte duet, ‘“‘Ma Mére l’Oye”’ 
(t908) (which was produced 
as a ballet at the Théatre 
des Arts, January 2Ist, 1912, 
and in its orchestral dress is 
now a familiar concert item), 
and the “ Histoires Naturelles”’ 
(1906), for voice and piano, 
as evidence of this. In the 
first number of the latter 
work, “Le Paon,” there is a 
characteristic figure in the 
accompaniment for piano 
that symbolises the jerky 
struts of the peacock as he 
shakes his train and mounts 
the roof of an _ outhouse, 
and at the words “ La fiancée n’arrive pas,” one visualises 
the disdainful bird lowering his gorgeous fan and walking 
slowly away. 

Poetic vision is prominent in many of the compositions 
of Ravel. One finds it, tinged with a mild sarcasm, in 
“‘ Gaspard de la nuit,” the music which he has written 
to the suggestion of three poems by Aloysius Bertrand, 
“Ondine,” ‘Le Gibet”’ and Scarbo.” In another 
form it is present in the fifth number of ‘‘ Ma Mére 
l’Oye,”’ i.e. ‘‘ Le Jardin Féerique,’”’ where Ravel success 
fully evades—or perhaps one should write, is uncon- 
scious of the need for—the usual clichés for music of 
elfin type. The mood poetic, in still another form that 
approaches religious ecstasy, is present in his setting 
of Mallarmé’s “ Sainte’ (1896) for voice and piano. 

There is, unfortunately, no space in this Christmas 


Maurice Ravel, 


number of THE BooKMAN to deal in detail with the very - 


considerable output of Ravel, although Messrs. J. & W. 
Chesters, with their unfailing kindness, have placed at 
my disposal the very extensive collection of his works 
which they have in their lending library. 

I would like, for instance, to describe to you the very 
entertaining light opera “ L’Heure espagnole”’ in one 
act, to the book of Franc-Nohain, which was published 
in 1907 and produced at the Opéra Comique four years 
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later, and the charming music of the ballet ‘‘ Daphnis 
et Chloé ’’ (1906-11), the “‘ Rapsodie espagnole ”’ (1907) 
(to his master, Charles de Bériot) for orchestra, and the 
String Quartet (1902-3) (to his master, Gabriel Fauré), 
but there simply is no space. These works, moreover, 
like the choreographic poem for orchestra “‘ La Valse,” 
are frequently heard here. 

In the shape of bibliography I can thoroughly recom- 
mend for study M. Roland Manuel’s splendid little book, 
“‘ Maurice Ravel et son ceuvre,” published by Durands, 
of Paris. 


FOUR PIANOFORTE PIECES BY 
ADAM CARSE.* 


““ We are the music-makers, And we are the dreamers of 
dreams ’’ might well be the motto of our younger composers. 
For they do not recapitulate the old, they remodel it into 
something new and strange. Sometimes they “ shatter it 
to bits, and then remould it nearer to the heart’s desire,” 
that is, to their particular heart’s desire. I don’t think 
this is because they contemn the old, but because it has 
ceased, for them, to be a vehicle of utterance : it is impotent 
to express their vivid and exuberant sensations. Their 
dreams, in some people’s opinion, are akin to the nature of 
nightmares ; but this unflattering verdict could never be 
pronounced upon Adam Carse, though he be among the 
prominent exponents of modern English music. 

Adam Carse’s merits are rapidly raising him to a well- 
earned celebrity, more especially as a writer for pianoforte. 
He handles the instrument with such sympathy and 
mastery as to extend our view of its capabilities down 
vistas of untrodden wonder. He employs it in the ex- 
ploiting of material far removed from the commonplace 
or conventional, yet never in the least beyond the reach, 
technically speaking, of an executant whose powers are 
average. And it is satisfactory to notice how many little 
pieces for the younger folk have proceeded from his pen: 
a most hopeful augury for the future, if our rising generation 
are fed on such admirable fare. 

In these four publications—fresh, notable and fascin- 
ating—there is nothing trivial, vapid or meaningless ; 
each is permeated by artistry and significance. The form, 
in every case, is wholly familiar; but the vitality with 
which Mr. Carse has inspired it would make any bones live, 
however dead. The majestic ‘“‘ Prelude’’ with its pro- 
cession of marching chords in 5—4 and 7—4 rhythm, altern- 
ating with tender cantabile passages, is assuredly a Prelude 
in the formal sense; but its stately, sonorous movement 
suggests the passage of Time’s daughters, the ‘‘ many- 
coloured Days’’ of Emerson’s poem. Exceedingly dis- 
similar is “‘ Fairy blow,” with its dainty flicker and glimmer, 
the beat and hover of elfin wings at their lightest and 
filmiest—a most felicitous little achievement. The 
“Nocturne ”’ is filled with grave romance. It is not like 
any other Nocturne in feeling, though of a Schumannesque 
line and build. There are secrets in its sombre heart; 
here and there a little rustle of wind in the trees, a little 
ripple on the quiet stream, but always a sub-current of 
something grave and ghostly, a hint of regions not hitherto 
explored. Last, not least, the vivacious and spirited 
“Impromptu ” winds up the sequence. There is a little 
treasury of joie de vivre, an ebullition of vim, verve and 
zest ; it trips off the fingers in a measure so buoyant, that 
it is safe to predict its popularity. Mr. Carse is to be 
congratulated on the production of these distinguished and 
delightful pages. 


May Byron. 
* Four Pieces by Adam Carse: ‘“ Prelude for Fiano.” ts. 


net—"“ Fairy Glow.” 2s. net—‘‘ Nocturne.’’ 2s. net—‘‘ Im- 
promptu.” 2s. net. (Augener.) 
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A WORLD REQUIEM.* 


This work by John Foulds, which was completed in 
August, 1920, is now available in voice-piano score. The 
term “‘ requiem”’ is here used in a broad sense, for Mr. 
Foulds goes beyond the intention, expressed in the dedi- 
cation, of paying ‘“‘ A tribute to the memory of the Dead— 
a message of consolation to the bereaved of all countries,”’ 
and makes a call for 
world-peace, as in 
the Audite, where the 
peoples of the earth, 
enumerated in Whit- 
manesque lists, are 
exhorted to seek 
peace and ensure it. 
This large scheme is 
developed in two 
parts, of which the 
words partly 
from the Requiem 
Mass and the Scrip- 
tures, and _ partly 
original. The first 
Mr. John deals chiefly with 
H. Foulds. the ideas of peace, 

war and consolation, 
and the second, which opens with what is rather unin- 
vitingly called a ‘‘ synthetic melody ” for orchestra, with 
the glorious heritage of the fallen. 

The conception then is grandiose, and the medium for 
performance is no less so. The composer desiderates, 
besides his four soloists, a choir of sixteen boys and youths, 
a chorus of at least three hundred and sixty voices, an 
organ, an orchestra of about eighty-five players, and, if 
the work is performed in the cathedral for which it is 
intended, two additional wind and percussion groups of 
six players apiece. It will be easier to judge if the end 
justifies the means, as it is sincerely to be hoped it does, 
since the idea and occasion are noble, when the work is 
performed at the Albert Hall on Armistice Day (a week 
after the date of writing). It would be still easier to 
estimate the intrinsic value of the music from a performance 
with a moderate choir, accompanied by a small orchestra 
and organ, for which a condensed version of the score 
is fortunately available. 

A first study of the piano score leaves me with an uneasy 
impression that the composer has at times depended rather 
upon mass than conception for his effect, and that some 
of his plans, both detailed and general, are more likely 
on paper than in practice. Two of many details will serve 
as examples: is a baritone who can sing the average 
line here demanded likely to make anything of the begin- 
ning of the Confessio, excellent as it is in theory ? and will 
the use of quarter-tones and the structural ingenuity of the 
“synthetic melody ’’’ emerge in results palpable to ears 
other than the composer’s ?. Such points, however, matter 
not a jot if the work contains the three fundamentals by 
which these big works stand or fall: melodic sweep, 
rhythmic breadth, and practicability. Considering this, I 
look forward with some apprehension to the first perform- 
ance of the Jubilatio, for example. Here is a chorus of 
some nineteen pages, at times in as many as fifteen parts, 
extremely repetitive and chromatic. The harmony is 
simple, the sequence of it less simple, the melodic line 
rather tenuous and the rhythm the reverse of obvious. 
And the whole is virtually unaccompanied. That is setting 
a choir a task which may be possible, but is scarcely 
probable of successful accomplishment. 

But prophecy is a fool’s game except after the event. 
Till that safer time I will postpone it, hoping that I am 
so far hopelessly out; for Mr. Foulds deserves success in 
this bold attempt to express the nation’s feeling on this 
occasion of national emotion. 


Photo by Donald Siminson. 


* “A World Requiem.”’ By John Foulds. Opus 60. 5s. 
(Paxton.) 


PORTRAITS OF COMPOSERS.* 


In ‘“ Modern British Composers: Seventeen Portraits 
by Herbert Lambert, with a Foreword on Contemporary 
British Music by Eugene Goossens,’”’ Messrs. F. B. Goodwin, 
Ltd., and the Pelican Press have combined to produce 
excellently a volume which will please and interest admirers 
alike of music and photography. One misses Stanford 
and, unfortunately on account of ill-health, Delius; and 
several of the other younger men seem to me at least 
as important as one or two of those included; but these 
cavillings apart, one can cheerfully agree with two of 
Goossens’s assertions: firstly, that ‘‘ to possess this col- 
lection is equivalent to being in almost intimate touch 
with the different subjects,’ since ‘‘ the art of Herbert 
Lambert has been the means of conveying much more 
than a mere delineation of characteristic lines’’; and, 
secondly, that ‘“‘ the country that can produce men who 
have given to the art of music so much that is vital and 
significant as the subjects of this volume need stand in 
no fear of ultimate decay.” 

Of the technical qualities of the photographs I know 
nothing ; but I do know that, as portraits, they are satisfy- 
ing and often brilliant, and, as pictures, delightful and full 
of ingenuity. Those of Vaughan Williams, of Howells, 
of Armstrong Gibbs snugly reading, and of Boughton please 
me most in this way ; and that of Cyril Scott least, because 
in this the ingenuity is for once apparent. The clever 
arrangement and lighting of the coat are so fascinating 
as to distract attention from the wearer. 

About Lambert of Bath, except that he has become a 
vogue, and deserves it, I know as little as about his methods ; 
but one thing is certain: either he is a musical enthusiast 
who sees his subjects in the light of their work, or tempera- 
ment sometimes appears no less strongly in a man’s features 
than in his work, and Lambert has an extraordinary flair 
for character. It would be an interesting game to ask 
an intelligent ignoramus of British music to diagnose the 
sorts of music which he would expect from each of these 
seventeen British composers. Some would probably mis- 
lead him, since nature is not always as apt as Mr. Lambert. 
He might probably say ‘‘ Quilter’s is an excellent face for 
this or that, but—music ?’’ He would hardly anticipate 
the delicacy of the nine Shakespeare songs, nor the graceful 
whims of the ‘“ Children’s overture.’’ Of some, Gibbs, 
Boughton and Frank Bridge (who resembles Chesterton 
before he abandoned himself to shameless amplitude) 
he might say ‘‘ These would do for various sorts.’’ Some, 
again, might in part elude him: he might apprehend the 
alertness of Holst and overlook his mysticism, omit either 
the humour or the emotional fervour of Ireland, and the 
orientalism, but not the energy, of Bantock. From Elgar 
he would expect “‘ Pomp and Circumstance ”’ and “ Olaf,”’ 
and, possibly, ‘‘ Cockaigne,’’ but hardly ‘ Gerontius”’ ; 
and so on. But he could hardly go wrong about the 
repose and English quality of Vaughan Williams; nor 
the robust humour of Dame Smythe; nor the hard bril- 
liance of Holbrooke ; nor the surety and resource of Goos- 
sens; nor the opalescent mist and colour of Bax. And 
he would know, without the foreword, of the daring of 
Berners and the puckish opportunism of Bliss—the most 
brilliant portrait of the seventeen, this. He has ‘“‘ Rout ”’ 
in his eye. Altogether a fascinating book to look over 
more than once, which I am glad to have, and about 
which I should be amused to write more. It stimulates 
speculation and curiosity as surely as it pleases the eye. 


A DICTIONARY OF OLD ENGLISH MUSIC AND 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, By Jeffrey Pulver. r2s. 6d. 
(Kegan Paul.) 

This is an excellent treatise full of interesting matter and 
well-chosen pictures. It is important, not merely to the 
student of music, but to the intelligent reader of our older 


* “Modern British Composers.’”” By Herbert Lambert. 
I2 xX 9, 15s.; detached in portfolio, 15s. (Goodwin; 
Distributed by Chester.) 
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literature. When Hamlet called for ‘‘ recorders,’’ what 
did he mean? When the fool in ‘‘ Twelfth Night ’’ enters 
with a “ tabor,”’ what instrument did he carry? When 
Sir Toby jokes with Sir Andrew about Coranto, Galliard, 
Jig and Cinquepace, what was he talking about? And 
what did he mean by “ passy-measures pavin’’? All 
these things and more will be clear to those who read 
Mr. Pulver’s excellent volume, which is an indispensable 
companion to Shakespeare, Spenser, Chaucer and the other 
musical poets. The author should, however, have got a 
competent Shakespeare scholar to read through his sheets. 


LITTLE AND GOOD: A BOOK 
OF CAROLS.* 


Christendom is full of old carols; yet there is always 
room for new ones. Every year one is invited afresh, in 
St. Jerome’s phrase, to ‘‘ come to the little city of Christ 
and the lodging of Mary ’’—and it is devoutly to be wished 
that some of the recent efforts, strong and arresting, 
might supersede certain well-worn banalities. When the 
mid-Victorian “ fake,’’ “‘ Good King Wenceslas,” is nightly 
dinned into one’s ears by street-singers, vieing with the 
complacent strains of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hark, the Herald 
Angels,”’ and various insipid second-rate effusions, too long 
unjustly popular—well, then one longs for something truly 
unhackneyed, of whatever date or race. 


“He came all so still, 
To his mother’s bower, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on flower.” 
We have not much nowadays to equal the exquisite 
medizval lyric which begins thus. 

This small collection of five carols by blind poets, set to 
music by blind composers, is surely unique in origin ; 
each is a selected prize-winner from a literary and musical 
competititon. For these two forms of art, blindness, of 
course, is no disqualification. Was not Milton blind, and 
Johann Sebastian Bach? We shall find no greater names 
than these. It may be, indeed, that blindness is sometimes 
an aid rather than a hindrance to a man’s work—enforcing 
his reliance upon ‘‘ that inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude ’’—-rendering him less liable to derive from other 
men’s achievements. If he be a composer, it ensures that, 
“all earthly things both inwardly and outwardly being 
excluded,’”’ he may, in 4 Kempis’s noble words, ‘‘ be meet 
to be admitted into the angelical choirs.”’ 

The first of these carols, ‘‘ A Christmas Vision,”’ is of 
striking beauty both in words and setting; the second, 
for children’s use, reveals appropriate simplicity of treat- 
ment; the third is a joyful pean, with bells pealing in 
the accompaniment. Nos. 4 and 5 do not reach the 
artistic level of the rest, but will be none the less popular 
for that. This little posy of sweetness and fragrance 
should meet with a cordial welcome. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 
AIR A DANSER, By C. Chaminade. (Enoch.) 
A charming and graceful pianoforte solo. 


FAREWELL THOU OUTBOUND SHIP. 
Lambert. (Enoch.) 


This is a very fine setting to dignified, simple words 
by Marian Osborne. 


By Frank 


. 


THE TOLL-GATE HOUSE. By Alec Rowley. (Winthrop 
Rogers.) 
The accompaniment “ like a galloping horse ’’ is a fitting 


one for John Drinkwater’s vivid poem. The atmosphere 
of the piece is well maintained, working up to the dramatic 
finish, ‘‘ For the toll-gate’s gone and the road is free.”’ 


CLORINDA. By R. Orlando Morgan. (Enoch.) 
There is an old-world charm and flavour about “ Clor- 
inda.’’ The lyric is by John Bledlowe. 


* “Five Carols by Blind Poets, set to Music by Blind 
Musicians.” 3d. (Novello.) 
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The Drama. 


IN THE HOUSE OF THE HIGH PRIEST.* 


Mr. Houghton has followed his fine tragedy, “‘ Judas,” 
with a one-act drama based on the same event. This is 
not a sequel, but coincident ; in the last act of the full 
play Judas went out to seek his death, and the play ended 
with the news that he had found it ; now we are shown his 
last hour of life, when after roaming through the streets 
in despair he forces his way 
into the presence of Seth, 
Annas and Caiaphas in the 
High Priest’s house. In 
sequence, therefore, the new 
play is as a penultimate scene 
to Judas””; Mr. Houghton 
had something more to say 
about his subject, but for two 
excellent reasons he preferred 
saying it separately. First 
though the two plays are 
nowhere inconsistent, they are 
not pitched in the same key. 
Judas’ was simpler and so 
more dramatic; in its inevi- 
table and ruthless development 
of the traitor’s soul there was 
a suggestion of “ Faustus”’ ; 
and like Marlowe’s, the story 
had a certain visible and 
physical progression, for all its 
preoccupation with ideas. The 
new piece, incorporated in the 
old, would interrupt this pro- 
gression. The traitor’s char- 
acter shows no further develop- 
ment; there is no surge to 
any definite climax—indeed the 
emotional curve is in the 
other direction, Judas begin- 
ning in passionate rage and 
calming down to metaphysical 
argument. Such drama as 
there is centres elsewhere. 
For we have here an altogether separate theme. Not 
Judas but Caiaphas is now protagonist. Readers of 
‘“‘ Judas ”’ will remember that on the arrest of Christ the 
disciples were shown rushing madly to dissociate them- 
selves from their Master; and where their faith broke, 
that of Judas began. So in this second play the poet’s 
imagination finds him, as his Victim’s first missionary, 
proclaiming Christ in the house of the High Priest himself. 
And as the theme of the first play was Judas’s reaction to 
Christ, so that of the second is the reaction of Caiaphas to 
Christ’s first evangelist. The idea is interesting and by no 
means fantastic; where the play misses its effect (if I 
interpret Mr. Houghton’s title and intention aright) is in 
its failure to make Caiaphas stand out enough. It is as 
though both author and reader were still under the spell 
of the first play. Judas is static here, yet remains 
dominant. Even so, and if only as postscript to its pre- 
decessor, this play is worth reading. 


GRAHAM SUTTON. 


FOLK-PLAYS IN WALES. 


As the provincial. touring-system wanes, there are 
increasing signs that drama is going back to its origins— 
local societies, local playwrights, local plays; witness the 


* «In the House of the High Priest.”” By Claude Houghton. 
2s. 6d. (Daniel.) 


Boar’s Hill Players and the community for whom Mr. 
Bernard Gilbert’s ‘‘ King Lear at Hordle’”’ was written : 
witness the Scottish Players lately in London: witness 
the Abbey Theatre and Ulster Players. And in Wales 
now, a local drama has begun to challenge the old ascend- 
ancy of lyric poetry ; many societies exist, and ‘‘ the great 
compliment to which a company aspires is an invitation 
to perform in some other village.”” So much I learn from 
the very interesting circular 
accompanying these two 
plays.* ‘‘Cross Currents,” 
the more hackneyed in its 
election-theme, is the better 
constructed; “The Dark 
Little People,” though weak- 
ened by its dea ex machina, 
has the more haunting theme. 
But both are genuine folk-plays 
in that they spring from local 
conditions, and are as untrans- 
ferable to an alien setting as 
Synge himself. The new drama 
must also be congratulated on 
another sure sign of life—in- 
ternal dissension. Ninety per 
cent. of it is written in Welsh, 
Mr. Francis being of the 
English-writing minority. 


SUCCESS: A PLAY. 


Reading a play by Mr. 
Milne is always a hazardous 
experiment unless one can 
muster the resolution to put 
the book down for ten min- 
utes between each act; and 
it is a disappointment unless 
one has the kind of imagination 
that can add grease paint and the mannerisms of certain 
well-known actors and actresses to the picture. Moreover, 
stage conversions are notoriously unconvincing, and in 
“* Success ’’ one cannot avoid noticing all the little arrange- 
ments which Mr. Milne has cunningly devised in order to 
make it possible for Mannock to accept the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer in the end. In the theatre these tricks 
would be less noticeable, for it is the art of the actor to 
conceal them. Apart from this there is nothing so doubtful 
about the argument of the play as to warrant Mr. Milne’s 
rather waspish introduction. Success has its drawbacks, 
and the re-meeting with a first love may inspire a man 
with many emotions, ranging from the intense mysticism 
which Mannock somewhat unexpectedly displays, to 
philosophical disillusionment. In any case the situation 
contains genuinely comic possibilities. But for a story, 
such a theme should be developed with a greater sense of 
certainty and inevitability. All of us in the audience must 
‘be convinced that success is awful and love in the cottage 
the better way. Mr. Milne, however, being less concerned 
with hammering home this truth than with the tricks of 
the stage, makes his Mannock the victim of an agreeable 
aberration which we gladly accept for the sake of the 
excellent comedy it provides. 


Claude Houghton. 
Author of “In the House of the High Priest” (Daniel). 


* “Cross Currents” and “‘ The Dark Little People.” By 
J. O. Francis. Paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. each. (The 
Educational Publishing Co.) 


+ By A. A. Milne. 5s. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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